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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 

‘HE war news of the week has been almost wholly good, 
but as we write on Friday it is not yet decisive, and 
till it is decisive we have no right to indulge in heroics, 
What has been actually achieved is as follows. After 
General French got into Kimberley, as was recorded in our 
last issue, General Cronje literally bolted from his entrench- 
ments at Magersfontein, and with masterly audacity cut 
right through our lines to the east of him, and fled up the 
Modder valley. Generals Kelly-Kenny and Kitchener were 
after him hotfoot from Jacobsdal, and French, as soon as his 
mounted men were a little rested, also joined in the pursuit. 
At Paardeberg our men came up with the Boers, which place 
Cronje had reached after a march of thirty-three miles 
without outspanning. At Paardeberg Cronje’s laager is 
hemmed in, and Lord Roberts has, moreover, succeeded in 
driving off the forces coming by rail from Ladysmith, who are 
trying to reinforce Cronje. While the work of drawing the 
cordon round the enemy was being completed there was some 
very hard fighting, but though our losses were heavy those 
of the Boers were even more severe. It is stated that 
General Cronje asked for a twenty-four hours’ armistice, and 
then proposed to treat for a surrender, in order, of course, to 
gain time, but when he was told that he had only got to 
come in and surrender, if that was really his desire, he declared 
that he would fight to the death. It would be useless to 
speculate further on what will happen to Cronje’s army, as we 
must soon be in possession of definite news, but at any rate 
there can be no over-confidence in saying that the prospect is 

promising. 
‘ In Natal the news is also promising, though not decisive. 
General Buller, after his dogged attempts to get through the 
Boer lines on the West, has tried the Eastern flank, and with 
the best possible results. He has not only taken Hlangwane 
Mountain, the great hill which the Boers held as their ont- 
post on our side of the Tugela, but has occupied Colenso, and 
18 now across the Tugela, and nearer by mileage than he has 
ever yet been to Ladysmith. It is clear that large numbers 
of Boers have left their lines round Ladysmith to go to the 
relief of Cronje, and it looks as if the Boers were about to 
raise the siege. They will, of course, do this as slowly as 
possible, and will fight as long as they dare in order to delay 
General Buller’s advance. He, on the other hand, will do his 
best. to capture the delaying force. Again we will not 
express too great confidence, but it is difficult to think that 
this time General Buller will fail to relieve the beleaguered 
city. From the southern theatre of the war the news is good. 
Tbe Pressure on Arundel is relieved, and our troops are hold- 
ing their own, while General Brabant is steadily pushing the 





Boers out of the Dordrecht district. Mafeking is as cheerful 
as ever, talks of holding on for another three months, 
bas adopted a soft currency pro tem., but conducts its bank- 
ing business in “a commodious bomb-proof apartment.” 


On Tuesday an appeal by the Queen to her ex-soldiers to 
rejoin the colours in regiments to be called Royal Reserve 
Battalions was published in all the newspapers. As far as it 
goes that is excellent (though we should have preferred a 
direct appeal, and not a letter from Sir Arthur Bigge to Lord 
Wolseley conveying the Queen’s ideas), but it isa great pity 
that the Queen, while asking for a definite and large number 
of men to rejoin the colours, did not ask also for another 
body of men who should register themselves as willing to 
turn out in case of actual invasion. Again, no attempt is 
made to organise local enlistment committees. The response 
has already been very good, but there has been, we are sorry 
to say, an air of unreality and want of vigour about the 
whole proceeding. However, it is better than nothing. 
Meantime we note with satisfaction that a good deal is being 
done to increase our strength at sea. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Wemyss intro- 
duced his motion for enforcing the Militia Ballot. Though 
there were some excellent things in his speech we agree on 
the whole with Lord Lansdowne and the Government in 
thinking that the present is not the moment for introducing, 
or even discussing, compulsion in any shape or form. We 
must first win the war and perfect our home defence by the 
means at hand. When that is done and we seriously take in 
hand, as we must, the question of our military organisation 
as a whole it will be right and proper to deal with the ques- 
tion of compulsory service in the Militia. We may state, 
however, that in our opinion it would be wise to recognise by 
statute the right of the Crown—7.¢., the Government—to call 
on the whole body of the population between eighteen and 
fifty in case of invasion or imminent danger thereof. If, in 
addition, we regularly provided physical education for our 
people, including the use of the rifle, we could feel secure as 
to the national defence. At the same time of course the 
Militia should be increased in numbers, the Volunteer 
force developed in every possible way, and rifle clubs encour- 
aged as centres for a local call to arms. Think what it 
would mean if all round our coasts, in addition to the 
Volunteers, a large number of marksmen could be provided, 
and provided on the spot, by the villages and towns within the 
belt of land twenty miles from the sea. The debate was 
closed by a not very satisfactory abstract speech by Lord 
Salisbury, and on a division the Government defeated Lord 
Wemyss’s motion by 27 votes—69 to 42. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. D. A. Thomas 
moved for a full inquiry into “the origin and circumstances of 
the conspiracy against the Transvaal Government and of the 
incursion into the South African Republic.” Both his speech 
and that of the seconder, Mr. Evans—who spoke with 
great ability and oratorical power—were directed against 
Mr. Chamberlain and his conduct in connection with the 
Raid, but their force was impaired by the fact that they 
raised rather a general atmosphere of suspicion than brought 
any definite, specific charges. Mr. Chamberlain not un- 
naturally showed some heat in his reply, for the personal 
animosity displayed against him was strongly marked; but 
he was able to show that the charge of not pressing the 
original inquiry home, and of letting off the real culprits, if 
made, must not be made against him only, but against the whole 
Committee, including Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. Chamberlain also pointed oat— 
his statement being assented to by Sir William Harcourt— 
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(1) that he personally wished the inquiry to be conducted by 
a judicial body atter the manner of the Parnell Commission ; 
(2) that when a Committee was decided on he wished not to 
sit on it; and (3) that he practically accepted all the sugges- 
tions made by Sir William Harcourt as to the conduct of the 
inquiry. 


Mr. Chamberlain admitted that the telegrams which 
Mr. Rhodes refused to produce “did appear to imply 
the complicity of the Colonial Office,” like those which were 
produced, but they were of no more value as evidence 
than the telegrams actually examined by the Committee. 
Mr. Chamberlain ended by indignantly protesting against 
the notion that the letters published in the Jndépendance 
Belge were a ground for inquiry as to whether the 
Colonial Secretary had committed perjury. His assailants 
in reality did not want an inquiry, they wanted an execution. 
In our opinion Mr. Chamberlain made a perfectly good 
defence against the monstrous personal suspicions—they 
were not charges—urged against him. We regret, however, 
that he did not show a keener appreciation of the tactics of 
Mr. Rhodes and his group. But Mr. Chamberlain is a very 
stubborn man, and once having determined that he will not 
allow Mr. Rhodes to be sacrificed or, as we should say, suffer 
the penalties due to the deceit practised by him in his dealings 
with the Colonial authorities, nothing will induce him to alter 
his attitude. 


In many ways Sir William Harcourt’s speech deserves the 
highest praise. Nothing could have been more honourable 
or more generous than the way in which he dealt with the 
personal innuendos against Mr, Chamberlain. In this 
respect his speech was worthy of the best traditions 
of our political life, and showed how high is Sir William 
Harcourt’s standard of gentlemanly conduct. Qnite 
excellent, too, was the way in which he dealt with 
the Rhodes group. “They are the authors of these 
suspicions. It is the agents of Mr. Rhodes who have en- 
deavoured to cover their guilt by suggesting, and more than 
suggesting, by asserting, the complicity of the Colonial 
Office.’ They set to work to engineer the apparent com- 
plicity of the Colonial Office, as they had engineered the 
apparent complicity of Lord Rosmead. To allow these men 
to continue to cover themselves by the suggested connivance 
of the Colonial Office from the responsibility of their 
malefactions was, declared Sir William Harconrt, not safe in 
the public interest. Therefore, he supported an inquiry 
which would put aside those mischievous suspicions which 
the Colonial Secretary had repudiated. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman also supported the 
demand for an inquiry, but he found considerable difficulty 
in both defending his own and Sir William Harcourt’s action 
in allowing the inquiry to end in a fiasco, and also asking 
for a new inquiry when no new facts of serious import had been 
produced. If it was so vital for the Committee to finish their 
report quickly in 1897, itis difficult to see how it can now be 
right to reopen the inquiry. Mr. Balfour, who wound up the 
debate, strongly opposed the inquiry, and very pertinently 
pointed ont that the temper of the British people being what 
it is, the rancour and unfairness with which Mr. Chamberlain 
had been assailed would only strengthen his hold upon th: 
country, would turn enemies into friends, and make ardent 
supporters of cool observers. On a division the proposal for 
an inquiry was negatived by a majority of 154 (286 to 152) 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. James Lowther voted for the inquiry. 
Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler, we are glad to note, 
walked out without voting. 








Under all the circumstances we are very glad that the pro- 
posed inquiry failed, for it was in essence a blow directed 
against Mr. Chamberlain personally,—an attempt to use Mr. 
Rhodes’s offences to crush not the real culprit, but the man 
who, at the worst, took up too lenient an attitude towards those 
offences. Personally, we should greatly like to see Mr. 
Rhodes’s connection with our public life probed to the 
bottom, but it must be a full and free inquiry, conducted 
in no partisan spirit, and not limited to the epoch which 
suits one party in the State. Mr. Rhodes, we hold, has done 
grievous injury to our public life, and we desire to see four 
matters fully inquired into—(1) his dealings with the Irish 
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party and his gigantic subscription to the Ponsa 
his connection with, and influence on, the Colonia] rm 
during the years from 1892 to 1895, especially in view . 
the settlement after the Matabele War and the appoint of 
of Lord Rosmead; (3) his action in regard to what “ 
William Harcourt so ably termed the engineering of ¢ 4 
plicity in the case of Lord Rosmead and of the “4 
Office; (4) the political and financial transactions pr 
the original grant of the charter. Such an inquiry would 
be free of all party taint. We hold that Mr. Chamberlain 
was in error in sparing Mr. Rhodes, but the fault was not 
one which in any way justifies the outrageous attacks on Mr 
Chamberlain’s personal honour and good name, 


Colonial 
evious to 


In Thursday's Zvmcs the Master of Elibank (a Member of 
the Opposition) makes a very remarkable statementin regard to 
the alleged complicity of the Colonial Office in the Raid. He 
states that he knew Mr. Fairfield well, and that when the 
latter was dying, and knew that he was dying, he Constantly 
stated “that the Colonial Office had no knowledge whatever 
of the Raid, or its inception.” For those who, like ourselves, 
are perfectly content to take Mr. Chamberlain’s word on the 
matter, this testimony was not needed, but for persons liable 
tu be “awed by rumour ” it is most important. Mr. Fairfield 
was, in his political opin ions, a strong Radical, his personal 
connections were almost entirely with Mr. Chamberlain's 
opponents, he knew that he was dying and had no need ty 
think of official promotion, and, finally, he was not urged to 
make any statement on the matter. Under these circup. 
stances, his testimony is as conclusive as any evidence cay 
well be. 


Hardly any fact in foreign politics is more certain or les 
explicable than the agitation caused, not only in Austria but 
in Germany, by any report that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
is seriously ill. Itis not only fear for the loss of an experienced 
and cautious Sovereign that so moves his subjects, but dread of 
an explosion of all the conflicting forces bound up together in 
the Dual Empire. There seems, at first sight, to be no reason 
for such fears, as none of the causes which unite the eighteen 
States of the Monarchy will end with the life of the Emperor, 
but the Austrians know the heir, the Archduke Charles 
Joseph, as outsiders do not, and for some reason fear his 
accession. They imagine, we fancy, that he is too Conserva- 
tive, too Clerical, and too fond of prerogative, and suspect 
that he dislikes the role which Austria plays under the Triple 
Alliance. The Funds therefore go down, as they have done 
this week, whenever the Emperor has a cold, and, in the 
Army, to suggest that his Majesty grows old—he will be 
seventy in a few weeks—is almost mutiny. To those who 
can remember the horror and contempt in which the 
Emperor was once held the change seems very wonderful, 
but he has earned a good deal, if not quite all, of the 
veneration with which he is now regarded. He is one of 
those not uncommon men in whom there is some working 
substitute for intellectual force. 


The Italian Premier, General Pelloux, seems to have 
decided to give no quarter to the Maffia, the secret society, 
which in Naples and Sicily protects criminals, levies black- 
mail on all landlords and traders, and professes to protect 
the weak against the strong. The correspondent of the 
Morning Post at Rome states that under the General’s orders 
Marquis Cassis, Prefect of Messina, arrested in one day forty- 
four leaders of the society belonging to all grades of society, 
and including many officers of the Municipality. The society 
was thunderstruck; for it must have been betrayed from 
within, and if the blow were followed up would probably 
break up, so rendering Messina a safe town to live in, bat the 
perseverance of the authorities cannot be reliedon. A prefect, 
one of the Medici, a few years ago held the Sicilian Maffia in 
fetters, but his successor relaxed the reins, and it possessed 
itself again of its old authority. The bases of its strength 
are two, the excessive unfairness of local taxation, and the 
inveterate reluctance of Italians to punish assassination by 
death. 

The German Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, made a speech 


on Wednesday in the Reichstag which will not facilitate 
alliance between Germany and France. There is a clause 1m 





the constitution of Alsace-Lorraine which enables the Stadt. 
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in contingencies to act as a “ Dictator,” and 
ls think it time it should be erased. Herr 

: ht forward a resolution to'that effect, but 
we seaiobe was most decided in his refusal. The 
clause, he said, had never been used, but it must remain, 
though no doubt it implied a continuous state of siege. 
There was an anti-German minority, expecially among the 
clergy; “our neighbours are excitable,” ‘our relations 
with the French Government are as good as they can possibly 
be, but we must be prepared for all eventualities. We 
acquired Alsace-Lorraine not by a plebiscite, but by force of 
arms, and we mean to retain the land we have regained 
possession of,” a sentence which suggests a very recent inter- 
view with the Emperor. The Chancellor only speaks the 
truth, but was it necessary, or even politic, to be quite 
so bratally direct? In any case, his words can hardly 
be pleasant reading to those Frenchmen who have been 
dreaming that if William II. could only be recouped out 
of the spoils of England they might regain their provinces 
without fighting Germany. South Africa, for example, is 
richer than Elsass-Lothringen. All those dreams vanish 
before the blood and iron of the Chancellor’s speech. 


holder in certa: 
German Libera. 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking in the Canadian House of 
Commons on Wednesday, made fitting reference to the heavy 
losses suffered by the Canadian contingent in Lord Roberts’s 
advance. The news, he said, at once cheered and saddened 
their hearts. It showed that the Canadians had received 
their baptism of fire, that they had helped to bear the heat 
of the battle, and that their courage had answered all ex- 
pectations. They were saddened by the loss of twenty of 
their countrymen, but he went on, “the announcement is 
such as to confirm us still more, if it were possible, in our 
resolve of doing our full duty in the present emergency.” 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s brave words have received a striking 
illastration in the action of a Montreal resident named Barry, 
who, on hearing of his brother's death, telegraphed to the Militia 
Department offering to give up a wholesale business and to 
take his brother’s place, at his own expense, as a sharpshooter 
in the Victoria Rifles. S’2/s tombent nos jeunes heros, La terre 
en produit de nouveaux. 


The Emperor of Austria is said to have observed to a 
diplomatist at Vienna: “ Why, all the rag tag and bobtail 
(Strolche) o£ Europe seem to be banded against England!” 
A correspondent, writing from Vienna, calls our attention to 
the interesting expansion of and commentary on this remark 
which appears in Dre Information, a small but exceptionally 
well-informed sheet, published daily in the Austrian capital. 
The writer, after referring to the fact that in the war with 
Prussia Napoleon bad all the German criminals on his 
side, continues, ‘a similar phenomenon is now visible in 
connection with the war in South Africa. The whole of the 
great army of the dec/asses, the whole of the international 
demi-monde, is mobilised against England. Wherever there is 
a cashiered officer, an expelled official, he is physically or 
morally to be found in the anti-English camp. That the 
murderer Brisewitz should have placed his sword at the dis- 
posal of the Boers is more than a mere chance, it is, s0 to 
speak, a psychological necessity. Let me not be mistaken, 
a number of the worthiest and most honest men are, from the 
most diverse motives, arrayed against the English ; but in the 
Bame camp are to be found all the vagabonds of the 
universe, Political extremists of both sides are included in 
this Armada. All the reactionaries and absolutists on the one 
hand, and all the revolutionaries and red republicans on the 
other, are anti-English. Naturally enough! for England, by 
her prosperity, gives the lie to the theories of absolutists and 
revolutionaries alike... ... This remarkable combination, 
this alliance of the blacks, the reds, and the international 
demi-monde, is one of the most interesting occurrences of our 
time.” 


A remarkable politician passed away on February 17th, in 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, editor of the Newcastle Chronicle, 
and, for many years, Member for that city. He was one of 
the earliest of the Imperialist Radicals, resisted Boer 
claims in 1880-85, and always maintained fiercely his right 
as @ Member to think and speak entirely for himself. His 
rough, nervous oratory had much influence in the House, 
bis counsel was always definite, he teared no man, and he 








might have become the leader of a separate party but for an 
intellectual foible. Though a well-educated man he had the 
kind of conceit which is usually found only in the uneducated, 
the kind which induces a man to think in all sincerity that an 
opponent must be either a fool ora rogue. He could not 
brook opposition, much less attack, and at last resigned his 
seat and went out of public life rather than bear, as he 
publicly said, with “the meanness, the implacability, the vin- 
dictiveness, and the personal rancour of local politicians,” 
who were probably very like other people. He displayed the 
same prickly independence in his newspaper, greatly to the 
benefit of his readers, but if he had been more placable he 
would have enjoyed still greater influence. 


Mr. H.D. Traill, who died suddenly on Wednesday, in his fifty- 
eighth year, was one of the brilliant band of writers associated 
with Mr. Greenwood’s editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Later on he joined the staff of the Daly Telegraph, edited 
the Observer for two years on Mr. Edward Dicey’s retirement, 
and Literature from its commencement. The quality of his 
work undoubtedly suffered from over-production, but his 
equipment was extensive, and his scholarship was tempered 
by a ready wit, a pleasing humour, and a vein of caustic 
irony. A high Tory in politics, he had the art of expressing 
extreme views in temperate language, and honourably up- 
held the best traditions of the older journalism, while main- 
taining a generously appreciative attitude towards the 
younger men. Few editors were happier in touching up the 
contributions of inexperienced writers, or more courteous in 
dealing with correspondents. His great literary gifts, though 
partially submerged in journalism, are most conspicuously 
displayed in that brilliant series of imaginary dialogues, Zhe 
New Lucian, of which a revised and enlarged edition appeared 
a few days before his death. 


An effort will be made, we believe, to obtain a vote of the 
House of Commons in favour of adding “ religion” to the rest 
of the descriptive facts demanded of the householder by census- 
takers. It will fail, we fancy, the Nonconformists having a 
rooted objection to disclose their numbers, and an incurable 
belief that the masses of people who never enter either church 
or chapel will put themselves down as members of the Estab- 
lished Church. They are unwise, for the omission of the 
inquiry only blinds them to the immensity of the force which 
will resist Disestablishment, but it would be foolish to raise 
a quarrel over such an issue. The Establishment can fight 
for itself without knowing its numbers, and might be 
beguiled by a census into over-weening self-confidence. We 
would suggest that this time the Government would do well 
to ask of each householder whether he had served in the 
Army, Militia, or Volanteers, and whether he was willing to 
serve again if the country were threatened with invasion. 
We should then know accurately the number of trained men 
in the country, and their ages, and the proportion of them 
who would be willing in an emergency to turn ont. 


The heavy drain upon the purses of the liberal for the pur- 
poses of the war undoubtedly checks the growth of funds 
like that for the relief of the Indian famine, but we believe 
there is another check also. The disaster seems too big for 
subscriptions. Only a great State can keep four millions of 
famine-stricken people alive, and the inclination of many 
among the charitable is to leave the State to doit. Under 
these circumstances, would it not be wise to limit the range 
of English benefactions to particular classes, say, for example, 
the children as the class most widely diffused. The children 
suffer horribly in an Asiatic famine, the general want of 
stamina showing in them earlier than in the parents, who 
have been hardened by their toil. A subscription for the 
children would appeal to thousands, especially among rich 
women, who cannot fully realise to themselves the woes and 
the need of brown folk with httle clothing. It is a minor 
recommendation of this suggestion that it would excite 
intense gratitude. Hindoo fathers and mothers are fond of 
their children, and although Hindoo thought is commonly 
fatal to gratitude—your liberality counting to you for merit, 
and helping you to prosperity in the next stage— Nature has its 
own rules, which are stronger than speculative thought. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD ROBERTS. 


HETHER Lord Roberts has failed or succeeded in 
his attempt to destroy General Cronje’s army— 
the result remains uncertain as we write—there can be no 
doubt as to the masterly way in which he has handled the 
campaign ever since he reached the seat of war. He 
arrived at Capetown to find that the British Army had, 
owing to a series of unfortunate events, been squandered 
all over the map of South Africa. Many generals might 
have been so daunted by the prospect before them that 
they would not have tried to get the pieces into proper 
order while still on the board, but would have swept them 
together and then begun again to put them up properly. 
Lord Roberts more wisely did not withdraw a single man, 
but began at once to organise success out of failure. While 
he kept his troops at the Modder, at Colesberg, and 
at Sterkstroom, he quietly and noiselessly prepared a 
force to strike not merely a blow for the relief of 
Kimberley, but a blow which would endanger the army of 
Cronje and force that very astute general to fight for his 
life. Thus Lord Roberts showed the two great military 
qualities,—organisation and strategy. He got a really 
efficient and appropriate force ready, and when it was 
ready he used it to the best advantage. He did not think 
merely of one object, the relief of Kimberley, but studied 
to relieve Kimberley in such a way that it would also 
further his essential aims, the crushing of Cronje’s 
force and the invasion of the Free State. Conceivably the 
news of the next twenty-four hours may prove that he has 
not succeeded as he would have wished, but, at any rate, 
his plan showed a wise and comprehensive mind. 


But it is not only in the field that Lord Roberts has 
shown great qualities. We are equally struck by the states- 
manship, moderation, and good sense with which he has 
dealt with the semi-civil and semi-political problems that 
have confronted him. There were two very difficult points 
connected with his work. One was the treatment of the 
Colonial troops, and the other the attitude to be observed 
towards the Free State Boers. In both cases he has shown 
tact and wisdom. No sooner had Lord Roberts reached 
the Cape than he began to infuse the best possible spirit 
into the raising of the Colonial troops. Jealousy, mis- 
understanding, and red-tape had, incredible as it will 
sound to people in London, prevented us availing our- 
selves fully of the splendid fighting material offered by 
the British at the Cape. Lord Roberts changed all that. 
He formed his own body-guard out of Colonials, he made 
a Colonial division, he gave the rank of general to a dis- 
tinguished Colonial officer, and generally by wise and 
sympathetic treatment, he made the Colonial Volunteers 
realise that they were understood and appreciated at 
their true value by the Commander-in-Chief. We do 
not say for a moment that the Colonial troops had 
been intentionally slighted before or really misunder- 
stood. But there is a world of difference between 
merely understanding and trusting people and making 
them realise that you understand and trust them. 
It is the latter that Lord Roberts has accomplished. 
Equally tactful has been Lord Roberts’s handling of the 
Dutch. While encouraging British loyalty, he has done 
nothing to increase the difficulties of the men who for 
racial reasons sympathise with the Boers. He has 
made it impossible, that is, for the Cape Datch to 
represent his attitude towards the Free Staters as 
that of the tyrant and the conqueror. J,ord Roberts's 
proclamation to the inhabitants of the Orange Free 
State is, indeed. a model document. He _ enforces 
the fact that the Free Staters have invaded our territory, 
but he makes that no ground for reprisals, but instead 
assures the inhabitants that we distinguish between the 
responsibility of the Government acting ‘‘under mis- 
chievous outside influence,” and of the people themselves, 
Tae Imperial Government “bears the people no ill-will, 
and is anxious to preserve them from the evils which the 
action of their Government has caused.” Lord Roberts 
goes on to warn the burghers to desist from further 
hostilities, and he undertakes that burghers so desisting 
shall not suffer in their persons or property. “ Requisi- 


~ 
with. Everything will be paid for on the spot, ang it 
supplies are refused they will be taken, a receipt bein 
given. Should the inbabitants consider that they has 
been unjustly treated and should their complaint on 
inquiry be substantiated, redress will be given.” J, 
conclusion, Lord Roberts states that British soldiers 
are prohibited from entering houses or molesting 
the civil population. No doubt the commanders of 
invading armies always issue proclamations of 
this kind, but what strikes one about Lord Roberts's 
proclamation is a certain note of reasonableness and kind. 
liness. A distinctive spirit shines through the common 
form, and shows that Lord Roberts is a man of insight — 
a wan who takes the trouble to understand things, ang 
does not merely put down his head and charge like a bul], 
Whether the progress of the war, from the military point 
of view, is destined to be slow or rapid it is clear from 
Lord Roberts’s attitude that he is just the man to deal 
with the problems that are sure to arise. That is, thouch 
he will be swift and terrible in the field, he will never 
forget that after the war is over we have got to live with 
the Boers as fellow-citizens, and that therefore it is im. 
possible to take too much pains and trouble to conciliate 
them, and to prevent their feeling against the British 
becoming unnecessarily bitter. We want the Free Staters 
to be able to say when the war is over: “ Well, at any 
rate, they treated us like gentlemen.” That seems to us 
to be exactly what Lord Roberts is doing, and with full 
consciousness of the results that will be achieved, 


Lord Roberts’s admirable handling of both the Colonials 
and the Dutch naturally suggests that when the war is 
over it is he to whom should be entrusted the work of 
reconstructing and pacifying South Africa, and restoring 
to all those benefits of freedom and self-government 
which have hitherto been regarded in one large section of 
the land not as the right of all white men, but as the 
monopoly of one race. Sir Alfred Milner has already been 
nearly five years at the Cape, and his health has, we regret 
to see reported, suffered from the terrible strain of recent 
events. Naturally he will see the war out, but when it is 
over he will nodoubt come home. Inthatcaseno better man 
could be found for High Commissioner than Lord Roberts, 
—our only doubt being whether he will not be wanted to 
help make that New Model Army which is destined to rise 
from the ruins of our present military system. He would 
be respected by the Boers for his military qualities, and 
he would respect them as brave and strong men. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a soldier is necessarily a bad 
man toemploy inthe work of pacification and the rebuilding 
of civil society. Ifhe is the right kind of soldier no one can 
be better. It was Hoche, not a civilian, who pacified La 
Vendée and restored it to the Republic, not, as the Con- 
vention madly desired, as a desert, but as a province full 
of good citizens. The means Hoche used were those which 
Lord Roberts could use equally well,—a clear head anda 
kind heart, and the desire under all circumstances not to 
further a personal ambition, to pay off old scores, or to 
humble this or that enemy or rival, but merely to do his best 
in the public interest. We may say, in conclusion, that the 
desire to see Lord Roberts become High Commissioner in 
South Africa is not new with us. We ventured some 
years ago to make the suggestion, and recent events have 
strongly confirmed our choice. If we were to be asked 
for the secret of Lord Roberts’s success we should say that 
it was to be found in two things. He is essentially a 
single-minded man—oue who is content to do his duty 
without being dazzled or misled by ulterior aims—and also 
is a man patient and careful about details. He never 
thinks it ‘not worth while” to go into small matters. 
For example, he considered it worth while not only to 
visit the enemy’s German hospital, but to telegraph 
home and so let all the world know the excellence of their 
organisation and the skill and devotion of the German 
doctors. That he thought at such a moment of paying 
that splendid but well-deserved compliment marks Lord 
Roberts off as one of the men who are not afraid of 
taking trouble. 





RUSSIA AND PERSIA. 


REAT BRITAIN, it seems, is never to be without @ 
Russian scare. Too optimistic upon many points, 





tious of fuod, furage, fuel, and shelter must b> complied 


and cheery upon almost all, our journalists are liable 
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henever Russia is concerned to accesses of nervousness 
W 


ich deprive them in great measure of their usual forti- 
= They see Russia everywhere, and expect her every- 
-— else J For years past, ever since the Trans-Asiatic 
~ was fairly commenced, they have been lamenting 
ct "weakness of the Government in not defending 
ae which is the natural outlet of Russia to the 
Pacific, which we do not want, and which we have no 
more power to defend without an impossible occupation 
than we had in the last century to defend Astrakhan, the 
capture of which we were then told was a menace to Great 
Britain. A few months ago it was Ceuta which was in 
danger, a vast plot having been arranged by which Spain 
was to sell Ceuta to France, which in turn was to hand it 
over to Russia, and so render the Mediterranean unsafe 
for British vessels. That Ceuta would be of no more 
value to Russia in a great war than Cyprus will be to us 
mattered nothing; Russia was coming nearer and England 
ought to fight. Just now the scare is about Persia. The 
Russian Government naturally desires influence in Persia, 
which abuts upon her great secluded lake, the Caspian, 
and the Government of Teheran being always in 
straits for money, St. Petersburg bas advanced to 
the Shah a loan. That means, say the journalists, 
supported by most Anglo-Indians, with whom Russia 
is a bogey, and by the City, which hates Russia for 
threatening its monopoly of Chinese business, that the 
Russian Foreign Office will in future direct the politics of 
Persia. That great and rich Empire becomes in fact the 
dependent ally of the Northern Power. The deduction is 
a very large one, for although her right to demand pay- 
ment of the indemnity promised after the last war is a much 
more direct source of influence in Constantinople, Russia 
certainly does not direct the politics of Turkey. Oriental 
statesmen have no particular love for their creditors, and 
if opportunity serves, have very little scruple about 
shaking off their influence, which is almost certain to be 
pressed just at the moment when it is most inconvenient. 
Russians complain, and with reason, that the Sultan 
always listens to them but finally accepts German advice. 
Let us, however, acknowledge that Russia has gained an 
advantage, and will use it to “ guide” Persia, and obtain 
railway concessions, or even to establish a port in the 
Persian Gulf. What is the injury done to us? The 
obedience of Persia, even if it were as willing as it will be 
reluctant, will not increase the strength of Russia. Her 
population has been reduced by misgovernment to about 
five millions, her governing class is hopelessly corrupt, 
and her dynasty has ceased to produce great soldiers. 
Her people are not needed by Russia. Her railways will 
be exceedingly expensive to build, and when built, will 
carry more British than Russian goods, while every 
Persian will be plotting to reap pecuniary benefit from 
them, mainly at Russian expense. As for the port in the 
Gulf, if Russia ever got one, and made it a great place of 
trade,she would have delivered herself into our hands, for 
no fleet which she can build or maintain would protect it 
against the British fleet. Russia would, in fact, have parted 
with a portion of her great defence, her inaccessibility, 
aud would have placed herself in a position in which Great 
Britain could at any moment compel her to defend herself 
at a point more than a thousand miles from the centres 
of her military power. If she threatened us through 
Afghanistan we could in return threaten her through 
Southern Persia, which would be for her a true damnosa 
hereditas, 


Have those who write so easily of defending Persia ever 
considered seriously the kind of task they are proposing to 
our over-burdened statesmen? Mistress of the Caspian, 
owner of the Caucasus, and sovereign in Merv, Russia 
can always occupy North Persia, and no force which we 
could use in Asia would prevent her, or alarm her, or 
chastise her. The Indian Government could not forward 
au army sufficiently strong to defeat her, and if defeated 
in such a position itself might have to encounter insurrec- 
tion in its own dominions. That fact is, we think, at 
length fairly well perceived ; but then, it is said, we should 
seize South Persia and hold it asa compensation, and as 
4 sort of glacis to the Indian fortress. That is to say we 
are to give up all hope of keeping at a distance from 

ussia, and voluntarily to make our possessions march 
with hers, so that whenever her European interests re- 
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quired it she could menace us with direct and swift inva- 
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sion. It would take months for Russia to prepare an 
army able to reach the Indus from the North, to conquer 
the Afghan tribes who would fight to the last, and to open 
roads through the mountains over which heavy artillery 
could pass. Indeed, she might even then be barred by 
irresistible force, for an able Indian Government would 
call to arms half a million of Sikhs, who as soldiers are 
quite as good as Russians. Onthe other hand, it would 
take only weeks, if Russia held Northern Persia and 
we the South, for her to invade our provinces, and 
compel us to send by sea an army at least as great 
as that now fighting in South Africa to defend them. 
The Army chiefs in India would be wild at such a prospect, 
and would call for fortresses, military railways, and 
garrisons in Persia to an extent which would speedily 
overwhelm the Indian Treasury. The Indian taxpayer 
has surely enough to do in providing for the scientific 
frontier on the Afghan side without calling upon him to 
pay also for an incessant expectation of war on the 
Euphrates. Germany says she is coming there with 
railways and commercial agents. Well, let Germany 
maintain the contest with Russia if she pleases, and so 
compel herself to regard Great Britain as her only useful, 
and indeed indispensable, ally. Our business is to re- 
main, fully armed, within India, and let any Power which 
wishes to turn us out try to do it. They will succeed or 
fail according as we succeed or fail in attracting the 
warrior races of India to our standard. The whole world 
could not conquer India if the hundred and fifty millions 
of its people who are inclined to fight would range them- 
selves behind the British artillery. 

We can see no wisdom and little purpose in this eternal 
shaking of the fist at Russia. That Empire absorbs 
provinces as the British Empire absorbs provinces, but if 
we do not want the provinces, as we certainly do not 
want either Northern China or Persia, what do we suffer 
from the expansion of Russia? The world does not lose 
by it, for whatever we may think of the Government of 
Nicholas II., it. is at least better than the Government of 
the fierce old lady who is now putting the clock back in 
China, or of the despot whose brothers and sons govern 
Persia, and are rapidly reducing one of the most fertile 
regions in the world to a desert studded with the ruins 
of once prosperous towns. Our trade is not injured, for 
we trade as freely with Russia as with China or Persia, 
and our mercantile agents are in less danger in Odessa or 
Riga than in Naukin or Ispahan. All that can reasonably 
be said by the Russophobes is that the growth of so 
mighty an Empire may hereafter prove a menace, which 
is precisely what the Continent is just now saying about 
Great Britain, and ought to be a subject of thought for 
philosophers, not for statesmen. Prophetic politics do 
not pay. If there is one thing certain in modern affairs 
it is that they are becoming more complex, and therefore 
more difficult either to disentangle or to forecast. Who 
would have dreamt two years ago that a defiance issued 
by two Dutch settlements in South Africa would produce 
a war more formidable to us in some ways than a first-class 
European contest, would rouse the free Colonies into 
fighting by the side of the Mother-country, or would 
bring the English people up to the temper in which they 
gravely consider, though they reject, the necessity of con- 
scription ? We do not know in the least what will happen 
to Russia in the next few years, whether she will digest 
the provinces she absorbs, whether her tendency to grow 
strong will continue, or will be suddenly arrested like 
that of so many successful Empires. Our true course 
is not to fidget and swear, but to watch silently, 
resolved, if we are assailed or menaced, to defend our- 
selves, but resolved also to abstain from taking upon 
ourselves the defence of the whole orld. That we must 
arm is certain, and that we must keep armed, but we 
need not rush to the rifle stacks because a Power on one 
edge of the Caspian has lent to a Power on another edge 
a moderate sum of money. And if it is not wise to rush, 
it is still less wise to threaten to rush, and so create the 
impression, now, we fear, spread over half the world, that 
whatever we actually do we always wish to b> directly in 
the way of any one who advances. If we wint the road 
let us take it, but if not let us stand courte >usly aside. 
Above all let us abstain from shaking our fists at 
other men who are using the road upon their own 
affairs. 





THE 





THE CHOICE OF GENERALS. 


OW much would each of the one hundred and 
eighty thousand armed men now fighting for 
Britain in South Africa willingly pay to be quite sure that 
his Commander-in-Chief was a thoroughly competent man ; 
would a farthing a day from each be considered an extrava- 
gant contribution ? Everybody knows it would not, but 
that apparently infinitesimal sum means a salary for the 
general of £80,000 a year. That very simple proposition 
is a final answer to Mr. Burns’s argument that no man is 
worth more than £500 a year, and it is also a rough 
measure of the value to an army of a sufficient brain at 
its head. The truth is, that value is incalculable. Until 
it is organised an army, however perfect its discipline, is a 
mob, hushed it may be in expectancy, but still a mob, 
and when it is organised it is useless till the man appears 
who can utilise it aright. Experience is valueless if it is 
misapplied, bravery is worse than useless if it only 
increases slaughter, even self-devotion only exalts the 
individual until it is welldirected. Just look at the scene 
before us. Millions were expended, thousands of lives 
were given for the country, the world rang with stories 
of British valour, and we were left just where we were, 
face to face with the enemy, but unable to drive them 
from our soil, and believed by foes and friends alike to be 
incapable of performing the task which, nevertheless, 
remained imperative. The Cabinet Committee of Defence 
—we speak of them, because they are so lavishly abused 
and remain so silent—sent out two competent men to 
command the crowd, and in six weeks the whole scene is 
changed, the crowd has become a great mobile army, the 
enemy is flying over the border, and all enemies, sullen 
or admiring, reconsider the situation, and think that the 
smashing of the English must be postponed to a more 
favourable opportunity. Are not those two men worth 
the farthings we have mentioned? We leave the answer 
to those whom they are leading, and who because they 
are so led are becoming victorious soldiers. 


Why are we making these very obvious remarks ? 
Because the reading of much history and the observa- 
tion of many campaigns has convinced us that the British 
people, which comprehends some things about war very 
well, has never fully realised what the value of a general- 
issimo to his army is, and, while spending blood and 
treasure like water, will allow the chief to be selected 
almost without watchfulness. Every general is the same 
in their eyes, if only he is brave and “ experienced.” 
Until disaster occurs they see no difference between an 
astute and cautious leader, like Lord Hardinge, and a 
dense Paladin with the heart of a lion and the skill of a 
buffalo, like Lord Gough. “Give them the cold steel, 
boys,” he used to cry; and there are scores of generals in 
the service who, till the Boers woke them out of their 
dreams, still thought him, even after Chillianwallah, 
“quite right.” The English, who watch their statesmen 
as a French author watches his “human documents,” 
never watch their generals at all except in the field, know 
nothing of their “ records,” and will suffer anybody who 
is “recommended” to be entrusted with their children’s 
lives. They are patient of failure, no doubt—not one man 
has been superseded yet for all that has happened— 
and that is to their credit, but they display as to choosing 
a thick-witted and apparently incurable carelessness which 
is the despair of their historians. They said nothing when 
Leicester was sent to the Low Countries,and never recog- 
nised Churchill untilhe had beaten Louis XIV. They would 
send, or rather allow to be sent, the senior Major-General 
against a Moltke, and never dream as they sighed over their 
dead that the choice might be in part their fault. Tke 
truth is they think that armies win battles or lose them, 
and do not understand that the historian who declares 
that “ Alexander defeated Darius on the Granicus”’ is re- 
lating what is, in the main, a simple truth, which would 
only be obscured if he discoursed about the difference 
between the Hoplites and the Immortals. 


What remedy is there if the people understand nothing 
of war except how to die? Complete remedy there is not 
and cannot be, for even Napoleon never selected a first-rate 
general—possibly from his unsleeping jealousy of rivals 
—but there are at least three palliatives which are 
possible. One is for the people to watch soldiers as they 
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rise, to insist on true accounts of campaigns : 
professional stories, and at least re o M bd ny 
generals as they do statesmen, so that when an obvion | 
incompetent man is named for high command the univeen 
whistle of surprise may daunt the patron as it aan 
the Premier when making up the list of his new Cabi = 
There is favouritism in armies as every where = 
and it takes attention, insistent attention, to stop an . 
pointment which is indefensible. George III.’s Lord Bu, 
could not be made Premier to-day, but he could be — 
general of a corps d’armée in the field. The secon] 
remedy is to insist, even with obstinacy, that a Minister ¢ 
War and his chief-of-the-staff, whatever the record of the 
latter, shall choose the best generals they can, and shalj 
be held directly responsible for selecting the wrong me 
It is nonsense to say that this is cruel; if the head of , 
firm chooses the wrong agents he pays in the bankrupte 
of his house, and so should those who select the md 
agents for conducting war. We are too lax in this matter 
in all departments except the Navy, and sometimes los 
heavily through the incompetence of a polished fribbls 
who has been made Ambassador, or the ungraciousngss 
of an able brute who has been sent out as Governor ; by 
in choosing generals responsibility should be strict 
peremptory, and real. Their dice are human lives, Th, 
third remedy is the introduction into the service of a ney 
and stringent etiquette. It should be held a moral offen 
equivalent to desertion for a general or other highly. 
placed officer to resign because a junior has beep 
put over his head. The Sovereign, that is the responsible 
adviser, should be allowed as free a choice in practice as he 
already hasin theory. What does it matter to the country 
if ten major-generals feel hurt because, say, Baden. 
Powell is made a local general if only the latter is the 
most competent man? Let them feel hurt, and go on 
fighting with thanks to heaven, if the Minister is right, 
that they will be led to victory. We are not saying, be it 
understood, that the young should be preterred to the old, 
As a matter of fact a majority of the great generals of 
history, from Alexander to Napoleon, have been young 
men—the greatest, Alexander, was almost a boy—but 
there have been great old generals also, including the two 
greatest of the latter half of the century Von Moltke and 
Radetzky. It is not age or birth or rank or even public 
estimation which should be considered, but competence, but 
that should be considered rigidly, and when settled the 
decision should be beyond reversal by any opposition 
from subordinates. We know quite well what will bs 
said in opposition to this advice, that it would introduce 
and sanction favouritism, and destroy one of the great 
motives for continuous good service, and there is much 
in the objection, but not so much as to outweigh the 
advantage to the country of leaving the Crown a free 
hand. There is no need for the innovation in peace time, 
aud in war responsibility sharply enforced will check 
favouritism, and the sullenness of the Army will restrain 
unjustified supersessions. If the State needs a Kitchener 
at the head of its armies it should be possible to appoint 
him, though he were no older than Wellington when he 
won Assaye, or Nelson when he averted French domination 
in Asia by his victory in Aboukir Bay. 





THE POPE AND THE FRENCH BISHOPS. 

NHE French Government has had after all to go to 
the Pope for help. It distrusts in advance its own 
proposed legislation. The substitution of limited im- 
prisonment for unlimited exile and the closing of the 
newspapers to the Episcopate are admirable measures, 02 
paper, but Ministers are evidently doubtful either of 
their ability to carry them, or of their resolution to put 
them in force. Their difficulty is that they are unwilling 
to proceed against the offending Bishops, and unable to 
relieve them of their functions. Consequently, the only 
choice left is to do nothing, or to get the offending 
Bishops to resign their Sees. The first alternative would 
damage the credit of the Cabinet, the second is beyond 
its power. Bishops are appointed for life, and the cou 
cordat provides no means of shortening their term of 
office. To ask them to go would be tantamount to a0 
admission that they are doing the Government harm 
where they are. But todo the Government harm is the 





object which the Archbishop of Aix and the Bishop of 
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8 vst at heart, aud a sugeesuuon of resigua- 
a ie pao them with the best. possible reason for 
rd ‘ng. But what a Bishop will certainly not do to 
— Sad Government he may do to please a good 
pert oe it is to this chance that the Government ap- 
a look to get them out of the mess they have made 
ae hemnsel es. ‘Leo XIII. is to be requested to ask the 
Tending Bishops to resign. If they consent the trouble 
will be at an end. The dioceses of Aix and Valence will 
he canonically vacant, and the Government will take care 
that the successors of Mgr. Gouthe Soulard and Mer. 
Cotton are men of a different cast of mind. if the 
Pishops elect to cling to their Sees they will fall 
under the displeasure of the Pope, and perhaps provoke 
him into making provision for the administration of their 
dioceses a8 though the Sees were actually vacant. Hither 
way, therefore, the object of the Government will be 
sttained. The offending Bishops will be got rid of in the 
ope case and discredited in the other. 
All this, however, rests on the assumption that the 
Pope will do what the Government asks, and in the 
sent condition of France this can hardly be taken for 
presen i 5 b 2 a 
granted. The offence ol the two Bishops is that they have 
resented the dissolution of the Assumptionist Congrega- 
tion, and have spoken their minds to the Minister who 
instituted the proceedings against it. That Leo XIII. 
thinks the language of their letters injudicious is likely 
enough. His own dealings with the French Republic have 
cone on very different lines. He has been conciliatory 
where the Bishops have been provocative, and hoped for 
improvement where they have ostentatiously despaired of 
the Government ever mending its ways. But to think a 
Bishop injudicious is one thing; to ask him to resign 
his See as a punishment for his want of judgment is 
another, The Pope may reasonably argue that the latter 
weasure should be reserved for cases in which he himself 
is the offended party. An offence against ecclesiastical 
propriety not grave enough to justify deprivation, but 
vet too serious to be passed over without notice, might 
couceivably be dealt with in this fashion, but here no such 
offence has been committed. It is the State, not the Church, 
that has been injured, while even as regards the State 
there is no existing law which meets the case. The Pope 
could hardly do more for his best friend than ask Bishops 
to resign their Sees for his convenience, and the French 
Republic, even in its most tolerant moods, can hardly be 
described as friendly to the Vatican. It has profited 
indeed by the Pope’s kindly intentions, but it has given 
him nothing in return for them. Why, then, should the 
Pope begin a new series of friendly acts as though the 
former series had met with substantial gratitude? If 
indeed the French Government were ready to make a real 
change in its policy, and to treat the Church as a friendly 
Power, instead of as an adversary to be watched at every 
turn, it is conceivable that Leo XIII. might ask the 
Archbishop of Aix and the Bishop of Valence to resign, 
not in consequence of any displeasure on his side, but as 
the easiest way of putting an end to a mischievous mis- 
understanding. But now that the previous advances of 
the Pope have been received with indifference or hostility, 
and the position and prospects of the “ Rallied” are no 
better than they would have been if he had never been 
bidden to accept the existing form of Government, it is hard 
to see what motive Leo XIII. can propose to himself for 
slighting the French Episcopate in order to do the French 
Ministry the service they ask. For that the Papal request 
would be regarded by the French Episcopate as a slight 
on their whole order can hardly be doubted. What has 
happened to two of their number may easily happen to 
others. It is no difficult matter to displease a French 
Government, and the claim to impose silence on the 
Bishops as upon so man7 State functionaries is exceed- 
ingly offensive. If the Pope recognises this claim in one 
case he may equally recognise it in another, and by 
degrees the French Bishops may come to hold their Sees 
at the pleasure of the Radical party. No Pope—least of 
all Leo XIII.—would care to subject Bishops to such 
usage as this unless the gain were great and unmis- 
takable. It is not very obvious how, in the present condi- 
tion of French politics, any such gain as this can possibly 
lie within his reach. 
Nor is it only with the French Episcopate that the 
Pope would risk quarrelling if he were to press resignation 


—— 
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vu the two bishops. ‘There are the laity to be considered 
as well. The Pope’s intervention on behalf of the Republic 
had more to do with the laity than with the clergy. It 
determined their political position. It created a breach 
between them and those with whom they had lived in the 
most intimate association. It closed against them the 
careers to which they had been accustomed, and forced 
them to embark upon a new quest in uncongenial com- 
pany. It was a remarkable instance of obedience in 
things temporal rendered to an authority which is purely 
spiritual, Probably the “ Rallied” hoped that the political 
sacrifice they consented to make would bring its reward, 
that political life would once more be open to them, and 
that after a short period of suspicion they would find 
their places in the country, in the Chambers, and in due 
time in the Government. Nothing of the kind has 
happened. The Republicans of to-day are as much dis- 
trusted by the Republicans of yesterday as though they 
had remained Royalists. No Ministry that embraced 
them would have a chance of getting Parliamentary 
support. It would be at once charged with a design to 
upset the institutions it pretended to serve. As yet, there- 
fore, the policy of Leo XIII. has strengthened the Republic 
by withdrawing its most capable assailants, but it has done 
nothing more. ‘The men who have been withdrawn have, 
in effect, been lost to political life. They have alienated 
their old friends without gaining any new ones. They 
have separated themselves from the great body of Conserva- 
tive opinion without obtaining any additional opportunities 
of leavening Republican opinion. It is not probable that 
politicians who have profited so little by taking the Pope 
as their guide will see with any satisfaction a repetition 
on his part of what they probably now regard as an 
injudicious experiment. They will think that any further 
advances towards the Republican Government will savour 
of a too literal obedience to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Already Leo XIII. is believed to have lost a good deal 
of support among the French laity, and we question 
whether he will be disposed further to weaken his 
authority over them—an authority, it must be remem- 
bered, which has a financial side of real importance in 
the greater or less contributions made to Peter’s Pence— 
by making himself the instrument of a political attack on 
two members of the Episcopate. 

There is, indeed, one aspect of this question which 
might have weight with a Pope more disposed to magnify 
his office than there is any reason to believe is the case 
with Leo XIII. It is a curious fact that the change 
which has done more for the exaltation of the Papal 
Power than anything else which has happened in the 
present century was the work of a man who intended 
to treat, and thought he was treating, the Pope as the 
mere instrument of his irresistible will. It would only 
be another example of the meeting of extremes if a 
Radical Republic were to start another development of 
the same absolute authority. The concordat concluded 
by the first Napoleon swept away the old French church 
together with all it had retained of liberty or indepen- 
dence. The ancient bishoprics were abolished, and in 
their place was set up a hierarchy as new as that which 
nearly half a century later was set up in England by 
Pius IX. Never had so sweeping an alteration been 
made on such slight provocation and with so little 
excuse. Jt suited Bonaparte’s purpose to have a Church 
which should retain the fewest possible local or traditional 
associations with the Church that existed before the 
Revolution, and he persuaded the Pope to be the minister 
of his imperious will. It would be a further extension of 
the Papal authority if it came to be recognised that a 
French Bishop is not only appointed by the Pope toa 
bishopric which is itself a mere Papal creation of the 
present century, but that he is also expected to resign his 
See whenever for any reason that may seem good to him 
the Pope wishes to see his place filled by some one else. 
We can imagine Popes for whom this prospect would 
have a strange attraction, but there is no reason to 
suppose that Leo XIII. is one of them. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


We see that yet another attempt is being made in 
America to stop the ratification of the modifica- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty on the ground that 
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Great Britain forbids the fortification of the Canal. In 
other words, certain over-vehement persons are trying to 
persuade the American people that Great Britain is forcing 
the clauses forbidding fortifications upon an unwilling 
Government. The whole thing is, we believe, a pure 
delusion. British interests are entirely on the side of the 
fortification of the Canal by the United States. Any one 
who takes the trouble to think the matter out will see 
this at once. What we want is the complete and absolute 
neutralisation of the Nicaragua Canal. We want our 
skips to be able to pass freely through the Canal in case of 
war with any of the Continental Powers, and we want to 
see our enemies prevented from converting the Canal and 
its entrances into hostile ports. But there is only one way 
to secure the absolute neutrality of the Canal,—to place it 
in the hands of a Power strong enough to enforce that 
neutrality against all comers. That America should be 
the Power is most fortunate for us, for barring the 
possibilities of civil war, which must exist in the Anglo- 
Saxon world just as they do elsewhere, we do not 
intend to go to war with America, But having helped 
to make America the guardian of the Canal we are not 
such idiots as to want to tie the guardian’s hands behind 
his back. On the contrary, we want to see the guardian 
hold the Canal so strongly that no one will be able to 
challenge his right. A word may be said here to make 
people understand how useless is a mere paper neutrality, 
and how necessary it is to have force on the spot to en- 
force neutrality. Though theoretically the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal is a very doubtful point in International 
Law, in effect the Suez Canal is always treated by the 
Powers as neutral, and we by reason of our position in 
Egypt are the guardians of that neutrality. Now, during 
the Spanish-American war a portion of the Spanish 
Fleet desired to pass through the Canal in order to 
prosecute the war against America. They were, of 
course, perfectly free to do that as long as they observed 
the neutrality of the Canal. But it was not to the 
interests of Spain that the Spanish cruisers should 
observe that neutrality. They wanted very badly to use 
Port Said as a coaling station, and they, accordingly, began 
to take in not merely just enough coal to get them to the 
next port, but to replenish their bunkers. Had they suc- 
ceeded in doing this they might have gained a very con- 
siderable advantage. Lord Cromer, however, acting for 
Great Britain, at once took action, forbade this violation 
of neutrality, and insisted that, as the Spanish cruisers 
had when they reached Port Said enough coal to get 
through the Canal, every basket of the coal just put in must 
be taken out of their bunkers. If they still wanted coal 
they must retire outside the three mile limit, z.e., on to 
the high seas, and get it sent to them there. But the 
Spaniards were desperately anxious to get their bunkers 
filled up, and the Continental Powers being secretly 
friendly to Spain and hostile to America, made no protest 
against the violation of neutrality and privately indeed 
discouraged the enforcement of neutrality. Under 
such circumstances if Great Britain had not possessed 
a considerable military power in Egypt and had 
not (in fact if not in theory) been in strong military 
possession of the Canal, the Spaniards would have had 
their way, and the violation of neutrality would have passed 
practically unchallenged ? Fortunately, we had the military 
power necessary to enforce neutrality and the Spaniards 
and the restof the Powers knew that Lord Cromer was a man 
who backed his words by deeds. Accordingly the Spanish 
Squadron was forced to respect the neutrality of the 
Canal. When similar circumstances arise, as they very 
easily may, in the case of the Nicaragua Canal, it would 
clearly be to our advantage that America should be able 
to enforce neutrality. But if America is only allowed to 
police the canal and not to defend it, the so-called 
neutrality is very likely, or rather certain, to prove a 
farce on the first occasion that any great Power has a 
really strong temptation to violate the neutrality. 

But it may be asked, and will be asked by Americans, 
if this is true, and if British interests are really on the 
side of fortification, how comes it that the anti-fortification 
clauses appear in the Treaty. Americans would realise 
the reason without explanation if they would give up 
their inveterate habit of talking and acting as if they 
were the only Power in the world except ourselves. 
The notion is very flattering to us, no doubt, but un. 








i rca 
fortunately it is not true. Though we know that most of 
our American readers will regard the statement ag q 
aberration of British prejudice, it is a fact. that ollie 
Powers exist, and that they claim, and not less resolutely 
because quietly, the right to be consulted in ma 
momentous questions as joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. It is also a fact, though one which 
Americans habitually ignore, that they are not loved 
by the Continental Powers. Many Americans think 
that the French and German and Russian Goverp. 
ments must be willing to do anything that America likes 
because their Ambassadors at Washington are always 
so friendly and sympathetic. Yet in reality there is q 
latent political dislike of the Government of the United 
States among all the Great Powers which some day will 
astonish America from New York to San Francisco. Be 
that as it may, the President and the State Department 
are not like the American public, and know very well that 
friendly or not, the Continental Powers expect a certain 
consideration and give-and-take in all matters of great 
moment. While the American public is thinking and 
saying, “This is a matter which only concerns England 
and America, and is nobody else’s business,” the Govern. 
ment at Washington is being politely reminded that the 
conditions under which the linking of the two oceans ig 
to be accomplished are not matters to be settled in a hole 
and corner. And after all, galling as it may be to Anglo. 
Saxon pride, it is not altogether unreasonable that the 
Great Powers should want to have some say in the 
matter. Take France, which, to judge only by the official 
communiqué issued by the French Foreign Office, has 
taken a leading part in the matter. France, after all, 
owns Martinique and Guadeloupe in the West Indies, 
besides French Guiana on the South American continent, 
and has great interests in the Pacific Islands and in the 
Far East. She also has, owing to the Panama Canal 
scheme, a very great sentimental and, in a sense, 
financial interest in the piercing of the Isthmus, It is, 
therefore, most unlikely that she would have been con- 
tent to sit with folded hands and make no comment on 
the new arrangement. Germany, again, with far more 
ocean-going shipping than the United States, and with 
her great aspirations in regard to South America as well 
as the Far East, would not be likely to consent to America 
having it all her own way in the matter of joining the 
two oceans. She no doubt refrained from any offensive 
or outspoken action, but it was doubtless well understood 
at Washington what Germany would “regard with ap- 
proval,” and what she would “view with dismay and 
even alarm as a possible source of friction,” &c. 


But though we see very clearly good and sound 
reasons why President McKinley should have been anxious 
to see an anti-fortification clause in the Treaty in order 
to prevent foreign opposition, we admit that the question 
is one for America and not for us. If America likes to 
risk foreign friction by claiming the right to fortify, it is 
not for us to object. If, then, America asks us to give 
up the clause forbidding fortification we ought to, and most 
certainly should, at once agree. But unless we are greatly 
mistaken the United States will not care to stir up a 
hornets’ nest. She will probably be content to remember 
that as guardian of the neutrality of the Canal 
she will have the right, nay, the duty, imposed 
on her to do what is needful effectively to enforce 
neutrality. But this must mean guns and men even if 
permanent fortifications are forbidden, and would, of 
course, allow the throwing up of temporary fortifications 
if they were required to safeguard the neutrality of the 
Canal. But, as the Boers have taught us, a very few 
days would enable the Americans, who would be in pos- 
session, to put the Canal ina posture of defence. Looked 
at from this point of view, the whole question, indeed, 
becomes somewhat academic. At any rate, Americans 
must remember this. Fortification is not forbidden in 
British interests. It is against those interests. If 
America did not ask that the new agreement should differ 
in this respect from the Suez Canal agreement it was 
because she had good reasous of her own,—reasous to be 
found in the determination of the Great Powers to be 
consulted in all matters of such magnitude as an Inter- 
oceanic Canal. Great Britain has,nodoubt in effect, admitted 
and acknowledged the Monroe Doctrine, but remember 
that the rest of the world has done nothing of the kind 
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OFFICIALISM. 


HOSE who assail the officials gud officials—an assault 

T which recurs periodically whenever things go wrong— 

geem to us usually to miss in their vehemence the true point 

ofattack. They either condemn the officials as noodles, as 

Charles Dickens used invariably to do, or they accuse them 

of a perverse wish to prevent the success of their own depart- 

ments. Both accusations are alittle absurd. The civilians 

—it is a much better word than officials, though it used to 

have another meaning—desire the success of their offices as 

strongly as clerks desire the prosperity of their firms, and 

they are as a rule, with certain limitations, among the most 

efficient of mankind. They are at least as able as their 

brethren, the professionals;*they are, when there is need, 

quite as industrious, and they are on the whole decidedly 

more disinterested. Their failures arise from their success, 

their weakness from their strength. Their experience for 

example, which is unrivalled, often becomes a snare. Every- 

thing has been before them a hundred times, till they come 

to believe that the thing which has not been before them, the 

absolutely new thing or set of conditions, cannot have any- 

thing in it worth considering. Take the case of inventions. 

The inventor who finds his invention rejected or decried, or 

referred for experiment till he is heart-sick with delay and 

expense, looks upon “the clerks,” as he calls them, with 

whom he is brought in contact, as enemies alike of himself 

and of the State. He has no idea, can have no idea, that the 

experienced man whom he condemns so utterly, and some- 
times hates so hard, has been wearied with inventions for half 

his life, has examined hundreds, and has learned by long and 

bitter experience to distrust both inventors and their inven- 

tions. But for that distrust the State would be plundered and 
befooled every day, and he therefore either rejects, perhaps 
too rapidly, or he protects himself and his unseen employer by 
elaborate and repeated experiments, which seem to the 
inventor who has made them all intended only to cause 
delay. Naturally he does not, and cannot, spring up to 
welcome the one invention in a thousand which is better 
than all that have gone before. In a similar way the 
official is aware from the plenitude of his experience that 
almost all public criticism is ill-informed and rash,. that 
if he yielded to it the public service would go to pieces, and 
that his duty is to guard his less experienced chief from 
giving way to such ignorant pressure. He is therefore 
inclined, out of his wish to do his duty, to disregard, and even 
to treat with contumely, the criticism which happens to be 
accurate, and, therefore, in the end irresistible. He really 
knows all the old facts much better than his assailant, who 
usnally does not know half of them, and he can hardly be 
expected to see all at once the new fact which really dominates 
the situation. Take for example the question of the propor- 
tion of artillery to other arms in an expedition. The War 
Office official really knows the proportion agreed upon by the 
experts of many countries, he has a rule in his mind which 
seems to him as clear as a rule in arithmetic, and which no 
doubt was once equally accurate, and he cannot fling aside all 
that knowledge and neglect all that experience because some 
one telis him and the country that a new condition has arisen 
in South Africa which renders twice as much artillery indis- 
pensable, Where is the proof of that, where can be the 
proof of that, strong enough to outweigh the teaching of a 
hundred expeditions? To believe it he must be imaginative 
or viewy, and the viewy or imaginative man does not rise to the 
topin the permanent service, and ought not, in the regular course 
of things, to rise to thetop. For ninety years in the century he 
would be a dangerous nuisance costing infinite money ; and,what 
is worse, producing a sort of wobble in the ways of doing 
business which would speedily throw a department out of 
gear,and by compelling subordinates to think and experi- 
ment would produce delays ruinous to efficiency. Of course 
the habit of relying on experience produces experienced men, 
that is, men who know first of all that routine is invaluable, 
that every departure from it means mischief of one sort or 
another, and who consequently will not depart from it on 
the rare occasions when such departure is expedient or, it 
may be, imperative. The better a gardener is and the more 
experienced, the less will he believe in a new method of 
grafting, or the adoption of a new mould for his favourite 
flowers, He may obey a direct order to try the new sugges- 


tion, not only because he fears for his place, but because he 
recognises obedience to be in the last resort his first duty, 
and he is always inclined when he can see a duty to do it, but 
nothing short of an order will move him ont of his straight 
and perfectly correct path. He knows, perhaps, ten times as 
much as the man who gives the order, and, very rightly from 
his point of view, cannot conceive why his knowledge should 
be treated as unavailing. He is, in resisting innovations, 
only protecting his department against foolishness, such as 
he has seen exposed a score of times before. 


So far from officials desiring, as Dickens always supposed, 
to neglect duty, their greatest blunders often proceed from 
over-attention to it. They get absorbed by it till they lose 
any just sense of the proportion of things, and are ready to 
sacrifice anything to its performance. Discipline in soldiers 
is invaluable; discipline can only be ensured by an invariable 
enforcement of obedience in minute details, and therefore 
the War Office man, having to deal with Volunteers or 
Colonials, disgusts them by requirements which, as he knows 
by long experience, are required to make good Regalars. 
He does not do it out of any perversity, but because he 
would be a bad official if he were to think for himself, and, 
as it were, invent or sanction a new discipline of his own. 
His duty is to maintain the old one by which great regiments 
have been trained to victory. It is not for him, but for his 
superiors, to recognise the fact that given certain conditions, 
a soldier can be made by a discipline of which he has no 
experience. The effect of this feeling of duty is perhaps 
most apparent in national Treasuries, The experienced men 
in a great Treasury have been trained all their lives in the 
perfectly accurate belief that the strength of a nation 
depends on sound finance, that everybody employed by a 
State will waste if he can, if only to secure perfection, and 
that their duty is to prevent such waste. They accordingly 
do prevent it, to the infinite advantage of the State until, on 
some unlucky day, lavishness is indispensable, and, of course, 
is, to the extent of their power, arrested. That is their duty 
until they have special orders, and they doit. How hard itis 
for them to believe that such a duty can be intermittent is 
perbaps best illustrated by the well-known example of Queen 
Elizabeth. The great Queen nearly wrecked England by her 
parsimony, and is therefore condemned by historian after 
historian for her “avarice.” She probably had no avarice in 
her composition. She may have, probably had, inherited 
a trace of the rigid spirit of her grandfather, Henry VII., 
that able attorney on a throne, but she did not hoard money 
for herself, but for the State. The revenue in her time was 
small in proportion to the demands on it, she was convinced 
that it was her first duty to keep the Treasury solvent, and 
like any other sparing housewife, her notion of the method 
was to resist every demand, to cut down every supply, and to 
seek unpaid help from any individual whom she could suppose 
to be bound to render it. So she levied every penny to which 
she was entitled; she cut down indents even for powder, as a 
housewife cuts down demands for gravy beef; and she 
required of her nobles and her courtiers expenditure from 
their own purses, which it had previously been their duty to 
make, but which it was their duty no longer. She acted, in 
fact, as Treasury officials sometimes act now, from an inap- 
plicable sense of duty; and not once or twice, but several 
times, she nearly paralysed her administration. Frederick 
the Great did precisely the same thing from the same motive, 
and both King and Queen in time of peace saved their 
people from great suffering and misfortunes. They were 
successful, and were therefore forgiven, as Treasury officials are 
now, and will be always, until the unlucky day when the 
Armada approaches, and there is not powder enough to 
supply the resisting fleet. It is vain to say the officials 
are perverse, or mean, or avaricious; they are simply doing 
their proper work without the imagination to see that, new 
conditions having arisen, they should do it in a different 
way. Yetif they allowed imagination full play, and always 
accepted every beneficial suggestion from every department, 
the State would speedily be ruined. That is just what 
happened in France in 1872-1892, the twenty years during 
which every electoral district pleaded for every “ civilising” 
improvement, and the Treasury yielded to every plea, till the 
Debt increased by 60 per cent., and taxation became almost 
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We suspect that even the most perverse of all official 
peculiarities, the tendency of departments to quarrel with 
each other—silent quarrelling it is as far as the public is 
concerned, but occasionally most fierce—arises from an in- 
convenient sense of duty. Each department thinks inter- 
ference from the other, or aggression by the other, injurious 
to efficiency, and consequently resists it. The resistance 
constantly produces deadlocks, but it is probably right in 
principle. All servants in a house should pull together, 
no doubt, but the moment the gardener interferes with 
the stable, or the kitchen with the gardener, the master 
begins to be badly served. We are all inclined to suspect 
when such an event occurs that the servants are only 
“standing upon their dignity,” but they are also acting upon 
an instinctive sense that a strong line of demarcation 
between different departments tends to perfect their efficiency 
by making responsibility almost self-evident. The “clerks” 
have just the same instinct, sharpened no dodubt by that 
jealons amour propre which marks in all countries the 
servants of the State, and which, like pride in the uniform, 
enables the State to secure cheaply the most devoted service. 
The remedy for officialism, the only one that is effective, is a 
chief who knows at once when it is in the way, and has the 
nerve by a clear order to sweep it out of the path. English 
officials do not resist clear orders from recognised superiors, 
even when they think them unwise, any more than soldiers 
do, but hold, like the soldiers, “‘their’s not to reason why, 
their’s but to do,” and be promoted if they can. 





THE IMMORTAL WRITERS. 

N his poem, entitled “The New Age,” Matthew Arnold, 
after depicting the noisy and fleeting popularity 
achieved by many a new writer soon to be forgotten, likens 
the few immortals to the stars that shine permanently in the 
heavens,—“ delicate spirits ” jostled aside in their own day, 
but affording light to mankind for generations yet to come. 
Whoare these immortal writers, these ‘‘spectral sovereigns who 
rule our spirits from their urns?” Mr. Choate, the American 
Ambassador, in a speech on literature at the Authors’ Club 
on Monday last, attempted to answer this question, so far ag 
the English-speaking peoples of the world are concerned. 
We do not for one moment imagine that Mr. Choate was 
ignoring the great writers of the world when he narrowed 
down his list to four books. He was not for the moment 
thinking of Homer, Dante, Virgil, Shakespeare, or any other 
of the bright and shining stars of the intellectual firmament, 
nor was he thinking of any such great collection of separate 
books as the Bible. He was thinking solely of those 
specific self-contained books which are most widely read 
by English-speaking people, and which presumably have 
most influenced them. In this sense his books were four in 
number, viz., “Don Quixote,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
*‘Robinson Crusoe,” and “ The Compleat Angler.” This list 
represents, according to Mr. Choate, the survival of the 

fittest among those who speak the English language. 


Fit selection is the most difficult of literary tasks, especi- 
ally when the selection is to be confined to such narrow 
limits; and we are bound, therefore, to compliment Mr. 
Choate on undertaking such a task at all. Nor is the list a 
bad one, though of course the veriest tyro would have selected 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Robinson Crusoe” as 
among the immortal writings of English literature. Indeed, 
so far, such a selection would, we think, have been made by 
any foreign critic well acquainted with our writings. It is 
probable that, next to the Bible, no works have ever been more 
widely read than these, for hundreds of editions of each have 
been published, not only in English, but in every civilised 
and some uncivilised languages. If we had to select one 
self-contained English work which stood out by its glorious 
imagination, its spiritual import, its profound wisdom and yet 
its charming simplicity, its pure style, and universal appeal, we 
should unhesitatingly choose “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” But 
what of Mr. Choate’s other two books,—“ Don Quixote ” and 
“The Compleat Angler”? The former is probably the 
greatest romance ever composed, the glory of Spanish 
literature, unrivalled in its kind, brimfal of humour, satire, 
imagination, and knowledge of human nature. It has been 


frequently translated into English, and the translation of 





Jarvis in particular is not only faithful, but is in itself a yer 

good piece of English literature. But is “Don Onietst 
really universally read in England? Or is it one of those 
numerous works more talked of than read? How many of 
our acquaintances could any of us put oar hands upon 
who are acquainted with “Don Quixote,”—we will not 
say as they are with “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” }g 
as they are with the novels of Scott, with Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones” or with the “Vicar of Wakefield”? Hog 
many of us can say that we have read “Don Quixote” 
through from cover to cover? “Don Quixote,” to begin 
with, is essentially a man’s book; there are passages in jt 
which, without being in the least indecent, few women woulj 
read, as few would read many passages in “Gil Blas.” Now 
it seems to us essential to the universality and permanence of 
a book in Mr. Choate’s sense of the word that both sexes anj 
all ages beyond immature youth should read and delight in 
it. The best judges of literature have delighted and yill 
always delight in “Don Quixote,” but does the averagy 
English person delight in that great romance? We doubt 
it. In the next place, we greatly doubt whether any one save 
a good scholar who can read a work in the original will find 
in the book of a foreign writer a prime favourite. Of course, 
there may be here and there exceptions to this rule, such as 
the “Imitation” and Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,” but we 
think the rule holds good. Therefore, if we take the foreign 
authorship of “Don Quixote” and the fact that it does not 
appeal to women, we can hardly agree with Mr. Choate in its 
inclusion in his list. 


“The Compleat Angler” is a very different kind of work 
from “Don Quixote.” It is not at all universal, but quite 
English, and we doubt if it is much known in foreign lands, 
It has no significance, like “Don Quixote,” but is merely a 
pleasant series of reflections by a meditative man with a love 
of Nature, and of the second rank in literature. We should 
not dream of depreciating “‘The Compleat Angler,” which is 
excellent of its kind, but its kind is unimportant; so much so 
that we could not possibly bracket it with the other three 
works. We are also inclined to suspect that “The Compleat 
Angler” is more talked of than read. We know that rare 
editions of it are collected by Mr. Choate’s wealthy country- 
men at immense prices; but we do not think that that means 
that Walton’s work is widely read in America, any more than 
it is here. On the whole, we shonld be inclined to say that 
for one person in either country who reads either “Don 
Quixote” or “The Compleat Angler,” at least fifty read both 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Our selecting process therefore goes farther than that of 
Mr. Choate, for we have taken two of his books and rejected 
the other two as in the first class. The two latter, we admit, 
must rank high, but we think we can add to them books as 
permanently popular and inflaential. Weare rather surprised 
that Mr. Choate omitted Bacon’s “ Essays,” which a great 
countryman of his—Emerson—well described as ‘“‘a little 
bible of earthly wisdom.” We do not pretend that the “sub- 
merged tenth” reads Bacon, bat neither does it read any- 
thing keyond ‘‘ bits” and “scraps” and tales of horror and 
sensationalism. But of the reading public—the serious, 
fairly educated public—we should say that Bacon finds as 
many readers as Walton, while his subject-matter is alike 
interesting and profound. Another work of universal import 
and of masterly genius (which has appealed to foreigners as 
well as to ourselves) is ‘ QGulliver’s Travels,” a com- 
pound of wit and irony expressed in powerful English 
unrivalled in its way in our tongue. Of a very dif- 
ferent character is the third work, the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field.” It is not in one sense a great work, that is to say 
its theme is not profound and its proportions are slender. 
But we might as well complain of the Robbia “Singing 
Boys” that they are not the imposing figures of Michel- 
angelo. The point is they are perfect of their kind, and so is 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Clad in exquisite English, simple, 
natural, of universal interest, a mingled story of pathos and 
humour, the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” is likely to hold out with 
the language. Putting on one side any single poem, such a8 
“Paradise Lost” or the “ Ancient Mariner,” masterpieces of 
human genius, we think that the three works named stand at 
least as good a chance of remaining immortal possessions of 
English-speaking peoples as the two of Mr. Choate. We 
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the genial Vicar and the sorrows of Olivia are 


that 
a“ to any English public as are the deeds or 


as well known 
sayings of any ¢ 


we feel equally sure that “ Gulliver ” is as familiar to English 


haracter in the Shakespearian drama ; and | 


difference of sex and temper by men who are so accustomed 
to witnessing the unhesitating obedience of the one that they 
make too great demands on the forbearance of the other. 
At the present time the Indian Government, with the ex- 


readers as “Don Quixote,” however common may be the | ception of a few males kept for parade, only employs female 
derived word “quixotic,” with whose origin a good many | elephants for this reason; even so it is believed that the pay 


persons are not too well acquainted. 

We know only too well the precarionsness of literary taste, 
and we hesitate therefore to approach the present century. 
When we think of what Richardson meant to France as well 
as England a century ago, and lock at the dust covering now 
those sentimental stories, we may well tremble for the 
enduring fame of some of the great writers of our age. Mr. 
Choate’s selections have certainly stood the test of time, but 
so have those we have named which, we venture to think, re- 
present a more general English taste than do two of his. 
Bat we must add that, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” apart, the 
most permanent glories of English literature are to be found 
in her greatest poems. It is these which mark the abiding 
spiritual and intellectual power of England among the 


nations. 





THE ELEPHANT INQUEST. 

AST Sunday afternoon, while a concert was being held 
| at the Crystal Palace, an elephant belonging to a 
cireus which had been performing there broke from its 
fastenings and killed its keeper. It then brushed through 
various partitions of wood and glass, and appeared in the 
main building, where a great number of persons were listen- 
jog to the music. It did not attempt to hurt any of the 
crowd, though it broke off with its trunk the uplifted 
arm of a statue, probably under the idea that this re- 
presented a man about to strike. After some time it allowed 
itself to be secured by another elephant. It was then 
decided to kill the animal, and after a dose of poison had 
filed a London gunmaker was sent for as executioner and 
shot the animal dead. 

On the following Wednesday an inquest was held on the 
body of the man. If it had been one of the trials of animals 
held by jurists in the Middle Ages for the exhibition of legal 
subtlety, the evidence in favour of the elephant could not have 
heen more clearly put. Mr. Sanger, its owner, admitted 
that the animal had once before killed a former keeper; 
and he gave the facts which led to the death of the 
second. The facts speak for themselves. The first man had 
heen discharged by Mr. Sanger fifteen months previously for 
gross bratality to the animals. He came back and asked to 
be employed again. This was granted, and he was taken on, 
not as a keeper, but as a labourer. The very first time he 
went into the stable the elephant, though it was quite dark at 
the time, instantly recognised the man’s voice and at once 
crnsbed him to death against the stall. That the creature 
had acted only in a panic of horror at the reappearance of a 
tormentor was so well established at the previous inquest 
that it was retained in the menagerie. It was exceptionally 
docile, and was taken through towns and villages all over 
England. Why then did he kill the second keeper? Because 
this man, after his Sunday dinner, declared that he would 
“pay out” the elephant for striking him with its trunk. He 
actually took a lance, one of those taken from the Arabs in 
the Sondan. (Those who have seen the trophies taken from 
the Mahdi’s followers, now kept in the United Service Insti- 
tution, will realise what a horrible weapon this was.) Followed 
by another keeper also armed with a lance, he proceeded to 
“prod,"—c.e., pierce the chained elephant. The tortured 
creature after backing as far as it could, “at length rushed 
forward to escape the lance, broke its chains, threw down the 
keeper and trampled on him.” If the elephant had been a 
man, and had been put on his trial afterwards, would it be 
too much to anticipate that the verdict would have been one 
of justifiable homicide? All these facts, it is worth remem- 
bering, Were sworn to on oath. They leave a very unpleasant 
impression as to the management of the “elephant herd” in 
this country. It is perfectly clear that the animal was in 
each case influenced by resentment caused by the cruelty of 
one individual, Male elephants, apart from their occasional 
attacks of frenzy, are not as unaccountably docile and sub- 
missive as the females, and most accidents which do occur in 
their long lives are due to the gradaal forgetfulness of this 














or pensions of mahouts is calculated with reference to the 
conviction that they pursue a dangerous trade. The native 
princes, on the contrary, keep male elephants in large numbers 
for purposes of State, and it is among the attendants of these 
animals that “accidents” most commonly happen. Experience, 
as well as common report, which declares that every elephant 
kills a mahout in its lifetime, shows that in far the greater 
number of cases the person attacked is the animal’s own atten- 
dant. This at first sight seems a contradiction to the general 
behaviour of animals in captivity, or even in domestication 
Generally speaking, they are specially attached to the person 
who feeds them and gives them exercise, and if disposed to be 
savage, vent their anger on strangers. There are a few 
instances on record of horses attacking their grooms, but 
this, as a rule, is only because the attendant happened to be 
the only person near when the animal was in a bad temper. 
The only domestic animals which habitually attack their 
attendants are the bulls kept for stock-breeding in England, 
which are responsible for most intentional homicides caused 
by animals in this country. 


The grounds for the ill-will which the elephant often harbours 
towards its Indian mahout lie partly in the animal’s tempera- 
ment, partly in the character of these men. As most elephants 
behave with propriety to their drivers, we must believe that 
either the greater number of the mahonts do their duty by the 
beasts, or that the latter are exceptionally forgiving. But 
there must be more than mere hearsay in the general belief 
that the mahonts commonly steal and appropriate a very 
large part of the elephant’s allowance of food, that they are 
in consequence often half-starved and hungry, and that the 
men use their steel-hooked and spiked “ankus” in a very 
merciless way on animals which are often not in condition to 
do the work which is set them. As the cost of an elephant’s 


| keep is from £4 to £8 per month, in proportion to the food 
' given him, a proportion and quality which is fixed in reference 
| to the work to be done, the margin for stealing is very 
| great, being reckoned between the minimum necessary to keep 


the animal alive on low diet, and that required for keeping 


| him in fine condition on the march in a campaign, when he 


is allowed extra rations, and even a bottle of rum per diem. 
No other animal is clever enough to know that overwork and 
underfeeding are probably caused by the direct agency of the 


/man who maintains him. But it is pretty certain that the 


extraordinary intelligence of the elephant does enable it to 
put two and two together, and to conclude that the 
person who gives him little food ought not to punish 
him for not being up to his work. In any case the 
elephant bears no gratitude to the man who, if he can, 
gives him starvation rations, and is his daily slave-driver; 
and as long as native usage holds that “the driver 
and three generations of his family shall live on the 
beast he is paid to nourish” it must be expected that the 
animal will occasionally try the experiment as to whether the 
next generation can possibly be worse than its present tor- 
mentor. It is sometimes forgotten that an elephant may live 
for seventy or eighty years, or even longer, in the service of 
man, and that in the unchanging East he may, through this 
long life, be farmed as a kind of property by the same family 
of mahouts ; that the brutality of the father, if he be a brute, 
is learnt by the children and grandchildren, and that, if the 
wretched elephant is in bad hands, he has to put up with 
practically two of our working lives of ill-treatment and semi- 
starvation. The wonder is, not that its temper occasionally 
goes amiss, but that it does not “break out” oftener. The 
inference is that the natural temper of the elephant is almost 
the best and most easy going of that of any beast. All 
Hindoo traditions and folk-lore agree in this, The elephant 
is the type of Lonhomie and easy geniality. It is this belief 
which encourages its “ public” to take liberties with it on which 
they would venture with no other animal whatever. Perhaps 
the gentlest of our giant domestic animals are the big shire 
horses. But no one would expect them to lie down on being 
pressed with a sharp-pointed goad, or to do work on insufli- 
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cient food, when ridden and managed by a creatare no larger 
in proportion to their bulk than a monkey, and armed with a 
sharp and painful weapon. Yet the shire horse has no 
memory for injuries and is at least as docile in his way as 
the elephant. 


There is no doubt that the power of memory which the 
elephant possesses beyond all other beasts, and of reasoning, 
in which it is supreme, makes its ill-treatment especially 
dangerous, a danger which is only mitigated, but not 
removed, by its good nature and extreme patience, 
Though no one imagines that our English elephant 
herd is half-starved by the white attendants, there is 
no doubt that these men do not infrequently incur the 
ill-will of their charges. By long familiarity and constant 
control the men gradually forget that the creature has a 
will of its own, and that it has both memory and a power of 
resentment. They also seem to lose all consciousness of the 
enormous strength of the beast they manage. Many of the 
men come to regard them as being as much under control as 
a traction engine, which only needs the turning on or off of 
taps to make it advance or recede. As a rule, their only 
instrument of discipline is a whip; but with this and plenty 
of shouting and scolding they can “get on the nerves” of an 
elephant very effectually. In a circus, and it is always in 
circuses and travelling menageries that these accidents 
occur, the men who attend the elephants often ride them in 
performances, and make them perform tricks. A good deal of 
hurry, some roughness, and occasional punishment are inevit- 
able in these performances, all of which the animal carefully 
remembers, One day it has a fit of temper, or turns sulky— 
they will sulk for bhours—and then the keeper is attacked. 
Circus elephants have also a trick of killing people 
“accidentally.” By a movement backwards, or to one side, 
they will quietly jam a man up against the wall of a stable or 
a shed. One of the elephants at Olympia did this some years 
ago, and the first keeper killed by ‘“ Charlie” met his fate in 
this way. It should also be remembered that the elephant is 
one of the most nervous of all beasts, that one at the Zoo died 
of sheer fright caused by a thunderstorm, and that a highly 
nervous temperament of this kind may easily be worked into 
a frenzy by excitement following ill-treatment. Bat this is 
uot the fault of elephant temper. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BRITISH AND THE FOREIGN SOLDIER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 





Srr,—Since the South African campaign has taken a more 
satisfactory turn, and the public, which always judges by 
results, is beginning to recover from its anxiety and the 
inseparable querulousness, it is perhaps now the right 
moment to reconsider the case of a much maligned body. 
Though the English are not generally given to the French 
habit of breaking their idols, it cannot be denied that the 
public was looking out for a scapegoat somewhere, and 
that the valiant body of British officers had to come in 
for a good share of the blame. Some of the critics 
who seemed to be diffident of their own judgment were 
at pains to collect any expression of blame that had 
been uttered by military writers in France, Austria, and 
especially Germany, who are considered as entitled to the 
last word on every military question or incident. It is 
hardly worth while to take seriously the grave utterances of 
those Austrian heroes whose alleged authority is derived from 
their respective experiences at Magenta, Solferino or Kinig- 
griitz, or of their French comrades with their record of 
Tonquin, and mismanaged Madagascar. I ‘will admit 
that the prompt and successful management of three 
successive wars entitles the voice of Germany, and especially of 
Prussian officers, to be heard on questions of their competence. 
I will not, bowever, inquire as to whether those captions critics 
really belong to the veterans of that generation of giants, or 
whether they are of a younger generation that has gone 
through those wars only over maps and charts in their studies, 
I must point out, however, that whatever their right to an 
authoritative opinion on points of strategy and tactics 
may not be, it is certain that not one 


fare, not only in tropical climes, but even in a mone, 
tainous country. Austria may, perhaps, lay claim to 
some sort of achievement in the suppression of the 
rising among the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, who like 
the Boers, were assisted by the uneven surface of the count 
they inhabit. This case in point is precisely calculated to 
illustrate the enormous difficulties of dealing with races that 
combine primitive and hardy habits of life with some of the 
resources of European civilisation. But the Bosnians nye 
possessed any period of recognised or virtual independence 
during which they might have been able to create, like the Boer, 
a military organisation of their own, and to provide it with up. 
to-date improvements and inventions. As far as they haj 
any weapons at all they were of a most primitive kind, which 
might have stood them in good stead in medizval warfare, byt 
which had not the least chance against a regular Army fo:. 
nished with modern artillery. Nor was the field of operations 
at a distance of thousands of miles from the military stations ¢; 
even from the native places of the Austrian soldiers. Not only 
was there no embarking and disembarking of troops for weary 
and enfeebling sea-voyages, but both soldiers and provisions, 3 
well as arms, were conveyed by rail to the theatre of war, 
which stood at the very threshold of the State which haj 
always to be prepared for an outbreak of trouble on its south. 
eastern frontier. In spite of all these advantages Anstrig 
found it to be a hard task to pacify those unskilled warriors 
who were able to hold out for many months, and who wer 
only ultimately subdued by a regular army of about two 
hundred thousand men. If both home and foreign 
critics would only take the pain of considering such 
instances and compare them with the far greater diff. 
culties and drawbacks the British Army has to contend 
with in its gigantic task, they would not lose their patience 
together with their common sense on the strength of 
initial reverses which were almost inevitable. They 
would then judge with more fairness that much-abused 
Army. They would then not refuse their admiration 
for those gallant officers who are fulfilling their 
noble task under most trying circumstances, not to 
mention the brave soldiers of the rank-and-file to whose 
intrepidity, undaunted courage, and unshaken discipline 
we cannot pay a sufficiently high tribute of praise. If 
foreign critics have been stingy in their praises of the 
British soldier on the present occasion, the reason is not far 
to seek. Malevolence, ignorance, but especially disappoint: 
ment, are the chief motives which inspire the foreign critics’ 
pens with the diatribes he hurls at Tommy Atkins and bis 
leaders. To achieve results like those achieved by Great Britain, 
to enlarge the Empire to such an extent within the brief space 
of one generation, to have performed military operations of 
such magnitude, all this could only have been possible with 
the aid of an Army that must be reckoned as quite excep- 
tional, aye, incomparable, as regards grit, perseverance, 
courage, and staying power. It would be something of an 
anomaly to place the Continental soldier on the same pedestal 
with the British. From his early boyhood the futare Tommy 
lives in the midst of all sorts of sport, such as cricket, foot- 
ball, wrestling, boxing, rowing, &c. Though they do not like 
to admit it—z/s sont trop malins pour ga /—the foreigners 
have only within the last decade or two become alive to the 
advantages of physical training for their young generation 
by means of sports as practised in England. The food 
served out to the British soldier is of a more substantial and 
health-giving nature than the olla podridas, bouillies, Rind- 
fleisch mit Klésse, and other decoctions in which the 
Continental sons of Mars revel. Without alluding to other 
instances in support of my statement, I am fain to pronounce 
Tommy Atkins as constituting a physically superior fighting 
material than any of his foreign comrades. As to his moral 
qualities the advantages of the British soldier are yet 
more striking. He is not a mere automaton in the field of 
action. He has spirit and initiative of his own,—the natural 
heritage of a free-born citizen; he does not whine and fret, 
but expresses discontent whenever there is a lull in fighting. 
Above all—and this redounds to the highest credit of the 
British warrior—he is a volunteer, and does not, as his Con- 
tinental comrade, serve under compulsion. Hence it is only 
right to assume that the British soldier’s patriotism must be 
of a Joftier and more unselfish sort than the patriotism which 
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of them can claim any experience of Colonial war- 


has to be instilled by compulsion, and thus becomes more 0 
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—— 
Jess artificial. The English soldier’s patriotism is none the 
Jess deep and true because he does not constantly shout glo:re, 
patrie, liberté. For Tommy is a man of deeds, not words. 
Whatever be your military reputation, all ye messieurs 
les étrangers, however splendid be your military glory, past 
and present, you have yet to make your début in a war under 
such conditions and with such surroundings as those that 
habitually face the British soldier on active service. European 
wars, where your soldiers could afford to despise water as a 
refreshment, owing to plentiful supply of wine, beer, and 
spirits in the way of loot,—such wars in comparison with 
those the British forces were and are engaged in are mere 
excursions.—I am, Sir, kc, AN IMPARTIAL FOREIGNER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee eee 
CAUSES OF DISASTER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Siz,—I see Mr. Massingham in the Spectator of February 17th 
gives as one proof of our national decadence the fact that 
“we have been beaten out of the field in the great scientific- 
industrial development of our time,—that of electrical 
engineering.” That we are lamentably behindhand in the 
application of electricity for lighting, for traction, and—most 
important of all—for general power purposes, is quite un- 
deniable. But if the experts were polled on this subject they 
would be found practically unanimous in asserting that the 
cause of our backwardness is to be found, not in the timidity 
of our capitalists, nor in the ignorance of our engineers and 
men of science, nor in the lack of skill of our manufacturers 
and workmen, but primarily in the attitude of the municipal 
authorities, who, while doing practically nothing themselves, 
have bitterly opposed any development of electric enterprise in 
private hands. How strongly “progressive” municipal opinion 
has opposed, and still opposes, any development of electricity 
by private enterprise, no one should know better than the late 
editor of the Daily Chronicle. But if any of your readers 
wishes to study the municipal record in this matter, and to 
learn why and how far we are behind other countries, I would 
refer him to a very temperate article on the subject by an 
acknowledged authority, Mr. Campbell Swinton, in the 
current number of the Vineteenth Century.—I am, Sir, &e., 
18 St. James's Place, S.W. W. M. Acworra. 





(To THE EDITOR OF TOE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Arnold White in the Spectator of February 17th 
objects to your “sweeping condemnation ” of his letter in the 
Daily Chronicle of February 5th on the ground that 
“departments or sections of the civil and military service 
monopolised by the privileged classes” were alone referred 
to. He admits that the Foreign Office and one section of the 
War Office staff were in his mind, and he refers to them as 
close boroughs limited to “ tiny privileged classes.” On more 
than one occasion it has fallen to me to question cavillers who 
seem to put on blinkers for the purpose of making irre- 
sponsible misstatements. They will not consult the records 
within easy reach; they refuse to cast even a glance to the 
right or to the left of them, but forge straight ahead at some 
fancied grievance until they give themselves away by 
stumbling into the inevitable dmpasse. And thus Mr. 
Arnold White anent the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service. In contradistinction with our Home Civil Service 
and other Government appointments, he would have us be- 
lieve that scions of the aristocracy are, by means of “ official 
deceptions,” tenderly conveyed to Downing Street through 
a mist of “evil odour” raised by “serious men of business.” 
Let me say at once that your correspondent shows in his 
letter complete ignorance not only of the very severe nature 
of a Foreign Office competition, but of the conditions under 
which it is regulated. Without regard to political party, 
nominations have for years past been freely granted by the 
Foreign Secretary for the time being to candidates properly 
recommended and supported, and fully three-fourths of the 
nominees were untitled. I will not venture to overwhelm 
your columns or Mr. White with a mass of unanswerable 
detail, but will ask for space to take him up on the actual 
state of things at the date of his preliminary attack in the 
Daily Chronicle. No less than ten nominees were on the 








point of fighting a hard battle for a solitary vacancy in the 
Foreign Office. One of these competitors is the son of an 
Opposition Peer; another is the brother of a young Scotch 
Peer; the remaining eight are drawn from various grades of 
commoners. And yet your correspondent has the temerity 
to assert: ‘‘ The effect of restricting these appointments to a 
tiny privileged class is clearly shown to be unhealthy”! 
Cariously enough, the crowning fallacy of Mr. White's con- 
tentions is reached the nearer we approach his ostensible 
ideal,—the unprivileged classes. And here again we will take 
the last example of the unprivileged versus the quasi-privileged 
class. Every summer there is heldan open competitive exami- 
nation to fill vacancies in the Home and Indian Civil Services 
and the Colonies; the candidates are examined en loc, and the 
successful ones have a right of selection in the order of 
merit. If your correspondent will glance at the details of 
this last public competition, and will take my word as to the 
number summoned to the Foreign Office examination that 
closed yesterday, he will discover that the unfortunate 
privileged class is overweighted numerically to the extent of 
50 per cent. Naturally numbers vary from year to year 
according to circumstances; indeed I can quote an instance 
of no remote date when there were as many vacancies as 
there were unprivileged candidates; but I limit myself to a 
single illustration, and select, as the most equitable, what 
was actually taking place, while Mr. Arnold White was 
denouncing official corruption. If only he could live a while 
behind the scenes he would be compelled to admit that the 
barriers to all civil employment that confront the “ privi- 
leged” class against which his spleen has revolted, are about 
as insuperable as those gigantic kopjes that mock us from 
the Tugela to Ladysmith.—I am, Sir, &c., 
82 Queen’s Gate, S.W. W. Baptiste Scoones. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Our disasters in Africa which Mr. Massingham aspires 
to solve imply, presumably, accomplishments—and, under all 
the circumstances, rather brilliant ones—on the part of our 
friends thefoe. It is commonly supposed that the Americans 
not only inflicted sad disasters to the Spanish arms in recent 
fighting, but scored uncommon triumphs too. Without 
inquiring how far these successes were, or were not, attri- 
butable to correct appreciations of Ibsen and of Maeterlincks 
or to other promiscuons intellectual acquirements, it will bes 
I think, conceded that both Americans and Boers are, as 
peoples, men of action rather than of study. We English 
may be, and I think we are, suffering now for want of as 
much thoroughness in work as in our play; but were we 
offered in this emergency the most brain-developed head in 
all the German Army to assist us in South Africa, or a selec- 
tion from the less stereotyped and more original of army 
leaders in America, I for one would choose the latter. Never- 
theless, I think we will pull through by ourselves fairly well. 
Is it the superior and book-instructed brain power of some 
of our Colonials which seems just now so useful in helping 
us avert disaster P—I am, Sir, Xc., F. I. ©. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 17th Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, in support of his views as to the want 
of capacity among Englishmen of the present day, makes 
the statement that England has been beaten out of 
the field in the great scientific-industrial development 
of the times,—that of electrical engineering. Though 
there is perhaps some exaggeration in this statement, 
it must be admitted that in the larger applications of 
electricity this country is woefully behindhand. Having, 
however, been at some pains in this month’s Nineteenth 
Century magazine to point out the true cause of our 
backwardness in this particular line, I may perhaps be 
permitted to state that investigation shows that our com- 
parative stagnation in electrical matters is, in no way, attri- 
butable to want of capacity in our engineers, but is due to 
quite a different cause. I will not occupy your space in 
repeating what I have already said in the article referred to, 
but will merely give the conclusion arrived at, which 
is, that our backwardness in electrical development is 
directly, and almost entirely attributable to the obstacles 


that ‘Socialistic legislation bas im recent years placed 
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in the path of private enterprise and to the para- 
lysing effects of that municipal Oollectivism which suc- 
ceeding Governments have of late done so much to foster. 
To give a concrete example, may I point out that in the 
present Session four most important private Bills have been 
introduced into Parliament dealing with the electrical distri- 
bution of power on a very large scale in the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, Tyneside, county of Durham, and 
South Wales respectively. These Bills,’ which, if passed into 
law, are calculated to have a most beneficial effect upon the 
leading industries of the localities affected, and are indeed 
practically essential to enable these industries to meet foreign 
competition, are now put down for second reading. These 
Bills are, however, meeting with the most strenuous opposi- 
tion on the part of a powerful body that calls itself the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, who are arraying 
against them all the forces of Collectivism in the House of 
Commons, with a view to preventing their ever reaching the 
Committee stage, when evidence in their favour can be given 
by the many manufacturers who are interested in their 
passing. So far as electrical engineering is concerned, it is 
not to any want of capacity or enterprise on the part of our 
engineers, but to the fatuous Collectivism that too long has 
been allowed to strangle our industries, that we must look 
for our want of progress and for one of the causes of disaster. 
—T am, Sir, &c., A. A, CAMPBELL SWINTON. 


€6 Victoria Street, S.W. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL CADET CORPS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Of the many suggestions that are abroad for increasing 
the defences of the Kingdom a large number are mutually 
exclusive, and all have some attendant difficulty or disad- 
vantage. The Government proposals are clearly a stopgap, 
and indeed we are none of us yet in a position to see what 
precise effect our present difficulties ought to have upon our 
general organisation. But whatever scheme he adopted in 
the end, the two elementary needs that will have to be met 
ure the need of men who can drill and the men who can 
shoot, and my object in writing to you is to help to draw 
attention to one resource which can be made of considerable 
value without either difficulty or disadvantage, and the 
organisation of which can be taken in hand at once. Both 
drill and shooting may be learnt young, and when once learnt 
are not easily forgotten; the Public Schools Cadet Corps 
prove it. But the Cadet Corps is not, and never can be, the 
measure of what the public schools can do in this respect. A 
time of national danger stimulates a temporary enthusiasm 
for volunteering, but the Cadet Corps is not, and never will 
be, really popular with schoolboys, for it interferes with the 
worship of the popular idol,—athletics. What the public 
schools ought to do is to make it nearly impossible that any 
hoy who stays at school till he is eighteen should not have 
learnt the elements of drill and familiarity with the use of the 
rifle; drill and shooting ought to be made part of the school 
eurriculam. The popularity of the public schools is largely 
dae to the fact that they claim not merely to make scholars 
but to train citizens, and it is for them at least to recognise 
the duty of the citizen to be able to defend his country. It 
is not voluntary effort that is wanted, but a definite rule. 
Sach a rule would not produce an army, bnt it would beget 
one,—I am, Sir, dc., R. F. CHOLMELEY. 


[We entirely agree, and hope that the Head-Masters when 
next they meet will give this matter their most serious con- 
sideration. —Eb. Spectator. | 


THE ARMY PROPOSALS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF TUE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In stating last week that I declared that the Govern- 
ment proposals encouraged the notion that we were to be 
protected against invasion by the Army, and not by the 
Fleet, you added that you did not think this a fair charge, 
Iought, therefore, perhaps, to say that, speaking as I did 
almost immediately after Mr. Wyndham’s introductory 
statement, my attack upon this point concerned his first 
speech rather than the proposals themselves. Had I held, 
with regard tothe actual proposals, the view which seemed to 
me to have been favoured at that time bv the speech in 


+. nes 
question I should have opposed them instead of declaring that 
I shonld vote for them, asI have done. With regard to the 
fairness of my charge against Mr. Wyndham’s original 
speech, I may point out that, speaking again on the next 
night, he replied to Sir John Colomb, and to myself Upon 
this particular head, and declaring that he himself belon 
to the blue-water school, and making a memorable declara. 
tion with regard to exactly what he meant by risk at home 
he, to my mind, entirely changed his position, and adopted 
one which was more satisfactory to me than were the pro. 
posals themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 


76 Sloane Street, S.W. CHARLES W. Diter. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON THE VOLUNTEERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—In the House of Lords on February 15th Lord Rosebery 
said :—‘T have the highest respect for the Volunteers, They 
have given their time and their energy to their country, which 
have not, I understand, been always very cordially reqnited, 
But can these two hundred and fifteen thousand Volunteers, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be called soldiers in the 
scientific sense of the word?” It is this peculiar method of 
expressing “respect” which forces upon Volunteers the con- 
viction that their efforts are not “requited.” If Lord Rose. 
bery will visit the London drill-halls upon any evening of the 
week, he will find scores upon scores of Volunteers who, after 
their day’s work, devote, as he says, their time and energy to 
learning the business of a “soldier in the scientific sense of 
the word.” No doubt it is beyond hope that these men 
should be able to assemble in fall for a month’s regimental 
duty; but there remain, at all events, brief musters at Easter 
and in August, which are surely worth something to men of 
intelligence who keep in touch with their drill throughout the 
year. To point to the civilian army of the Boers would hea 
platitude; nevertheless, some of us are sanguine enongh to 
regard the zeal and self-sacrifice of our own Volunteers (never 
more conspicuous than now) as little short of amazing; but 
if this tone of patronising contempt is carried too far, it may 
be found in some evil day hereafter that a mighty power, 
which lay ready to our hand, has been fettered and impaired 
by deliberate discouragement.—I am, Sir, &e., R. L, 


{Our correspondent is perfectly right to protest against 
Lord Rosebery’s amazing statement. We believe the Volun- 
teers would to-morrow fight in defensive actions every bit as 
well as the Boers (and no troops could fight better), and after 
a month in the field would be equal to most Continental 
Regulars even for purposes of attack.—ED. Sypectator.| 





AMERICAN FEELING ON THE WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As a reader of the Spectutor for many years, I should 
like to say a few words as to the attitude of the American 
people towards the English in their war with the Boers, that 
the English may not be led away by the pro-Boer meetings, 
mainly held by the Irish in this country, and by such utter. 
ances recently made by Mr. Redmond in the House of Commons. 
When the American people wish to have a spokesman in the 
English House of Commons, they will not choose an Trish 
agitator,and when Mr. Redmond declares “that theoverwhelm- 
ing opinion of leading American statesmen is hostile to Great 
Britain,” he must mean “ Irish statesmen,” for it is abaolutely 
false, as few of the public men of this country have expressed 
themselves against England. Most of the people in America 
sympathise with England, and wish for her success, not only 
on account of her attitude towards us ia our late war with 
Spain, but also because we are for civilisation and not for 
such an oligarchy as that of the Boers, who bave not much 
more idea of liberty than have the Filipinos. It is almost 
universally the case that the persons who have been doing 80 
much harm to their country by their encouragement of the 
Filipinos are for the Boers, who, with the Irish who do not 
care for the Boers but hate England, make up the party that 
favours the Boers in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, U.S.A. F. P. Bo 
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—_—————_ 
THE MISTRUST OF THE MEYAAOTIPETHS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

—I have read with pleasure your instructive review of 
Spenser St. John’s “Life of Rajah Brooke,” in the 
or of February 17th. Will you not, in your turn, 
ome of your own words to a more modern case 
public servant has been 


Str, 
Sir 
Spectat 


apply 8 
oie the life of a great 


«marred by harassing suspicion and (to some extent) | 


unworthy reproach 2?” The difference between Rajah Brooke 
and Cecil Rhodes is patent to all, But the application of a 
parochial standard of moral action to a man of Imperial 
breadth of view is fatal to any serene and certain judgment 
of him. You seem—forgive the criticism from a thirty-years’ 
friend—to have Rhodes on the brain as much as your con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette, has Chamberlain, or as 
the mach-quoted Mr. Dick had Charles I.’s head.—I am, 


Sir, &e. 
sabi A Turrty-Years’ Reaper. 





THE DISMISSAL OF SIR E. CLARKE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I submit a criticism upon your article, “ The Dis- 
missal of Sir E. Clarke,” in the Spectator of February 17th? 
You say: “ There may come a war which is neither wise nor 
just, and how, if Parliament is held bound to approve war 
becanse it is war, is that war to be resisted?” The time for 
resistance to a war believed to be unwise or unjust is when it 
can still be averted. When once the country is actually 
engaged it is the duty of good citizens to abstain from saying 


or doing that which can only daunt and impede those who have | 


to act and think for it, and encourage the enemy. It is, 
conceivable) that there might be a war so grossly and mani- 
festly nefarious as to establish an exception. But a man 
must be abnormally arrogant who would venture to maintain 
the present to be such a case in face of the vast mass of in- 
formed and disinterested opinion by which the goodness of 
our cause is approved.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. 





THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE AND THE WAR, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—The statement in the Spectator of February 17th by 
my friend Dr. Mackennal, that he finds everywhere in the 
Free Churches “a painfal conflict between patriotic feeling 
and moral judgment” in regard to the present war, is, as a 
general proposition so contrary to my own (I admit more 
limited) experience, that I hasten to raise a voice of eager 
protest against it. I believe that hosts of Free Church, as of 
other Englishmen, seeking to look at this question from the 
highest standpoint, are convinced that the cause in which we 
are engaged is a really great one, involving some of the best 
and noblest traditions of our race, and worthy of the intense 
efforts and wide sacrifices which it is entailing. I believe very 
large numbers share the conviction that no war of the last 
hundred years has been based on issues more clear or impera- 
tive. Were it otherwise the Free Church conscience and the 
Christian conscience of England generally is not so numbed by 
psendo-patriotism that there would not have been a very 
audible chorus of disapproval instead of a few solitary voices 
of doubt. Again, I cannot agree that the language of the 
“clergy and the churches in England reveals the conscious- 
ness of a morally defective position.” I have noticed the 
reticence in asking for definite victory of our arms which is 
referred to, but it seems to me to indicate a humbler 
Christian attitude than of old, which would not seek to 
dictate to God, but would leave the great issues to Him who 
sees with “larger other eyes than ours.” This need not mean 
that the authors of the prayers are in the least doubtfal of 
our duty. I share the common belief that national duty bids 
us pursue this terrible war at any cost to a successful conclu- 
sion, so great and far-reaching for the Empire, and therefore 
for the world at large, are the interests involved. But 
1 am willing to snm up my prayers in the earnest and 
—— appeal, “May God defend the right.’—I am, 
Ir, &¢., 


Wolverhay ipton S. Tuotopore MWanprtr 











(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Alex. Mackennal /1 the Spectator of February 17th 
has entirely mistaken the reserve with which Christian men 
pray: they do not wish to dictate to the Almighty, but to 
learn to accept His will; while they tell Him as simply as 
they can their desires. In South Africa we are fighting for 
British supremacy: we have believed for several generations 
that it is ours: we are not going to let the Dutch Republics 
take it from us, if we can help it. God formed the British 
race after the overrunning of these islands by Celt, Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman: there is much that seems cruel 
and hard in the working out of all natural laws: the law of 
the survival of the fittest as applied to nations seems to us 
often very strange; as is that other law, endorsed by our 
Lord, “To him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundantly.” Our position on considerable but not very 
large islands makes us especially liable to overcrowding. 
When overcrowded we must swarm, like bees do when similarly 
placed. These wise insects have a way of carrying their laws 
and constitution with them to their new homes; so have we. 
Every London clergyman, nay, every London working man, 
knows that we are overcrowded; there are too many of us; 
we must go somewhere. Weare not going to be kept ont of 
South Africa, if we can help it, because President Kruger 
does not like our ways. When I was a Cornish clergyman, 
hundreds of the best miners in the parish went to work in 
the Transvaal; they often returned after a year or two with 
a good deal of money saved, and always with bitter feelings 
against the Boers. They often spent money earned in South 
Africa in emigrating to Australia or New Zealand, because 
they would not stand the restrictions, political and social, in the 
land they would otherwise have made their home. These men 


| always felt aggrieved that all white men had not equal rights 
indeed, conceivable (though in England scarcely more than | 


in a country where England’s honour was, as they thought, 
pledged to ensure it. I have felt for years that this state of 
things, Englishmen being as they are, must ultimately end 
in war. So with much in me which makes me sad and even 
ashamed that two Christian peoples should fight wars at all; 
with very much again which makes me hate and be ashamed 
of the methods of “the controversy which led us into the 
present strife”; I pray for and I expect the success of our 
arms: while I pray, too, that the discipline our heavenly 
Father has given to us may yield “ peaceable fruits”; making 
us a nobler, more united, and a more Christian people, and so 
fitted to be used by God for the improvement of the world, 
we and our daughter nations being the home and the 
examples of freedom, kindly commerce, and the gifts of 
peace.—I am, Sir, &c., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Rectory, Lambeth, SE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1rr,—I am amazed at Dr. Mackennal’s letter in the Spectator 
of February 17th. Let a Wesleyan minister answer a 
Congregationalist. In my public prayers I continually ask, 
in the plainest terms, that it may please Almighty God to 
grant victory to the British arms. A few weeks ago I 
preached a sermon on the war, asserting my strong convic- 
tion as to the justice of our cause, for which I have received 
the warmest thanks of my people. Judging from my own 
experience—from the opinions of those with whom I am 
connected, and the opinions that I learn by correspondence, 
—I should say that the great majority of Wesleyans in this 
country have the firmest belief that we are engaged in a 
righteous war, and that they continually pray that God will 
grant us victory. Only a few days ago two Wesleyan 
Synods, one at Capetown and the other at Durban, adopted 
unanimous resolutions, declaring their conviction that the 
war is righteous, their entire approval of the policy of the 
Imperial Government, and expressing their earnest prayer 
that the military operations may speedily result in the 
success of the British arms. In forwarding the Capetown 
resolution, the chairman (Rev. Ezra Nuttall) added that the 
Synod regarded with the utmost detestation the calumnies 
which were circulated concerning Sir Alfred Milner, and 
assured him of their esteem. It is true thata similar resolu- 
tion was adopted a little while ago by a Congregationalist 
assembly in South Africa. But we Wesleyans are a homo- 
geneous people, and we trust the judgment of our brethren 
on the spot.—I am, Sir, &c, Geo. ARTHUR GUEST. 
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THE PROPOSED BRITISH RIFLE LEAGUE. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s suggestion, in the Spectator of February 10th, it 
may interest you to know that the Swiss, even in remote 
corners of the world to which they wander, keep up their 
rifle practice. In Singapore the few members of that nation 
have hired a rifle ground, erected targets and barriers and a 
small bungalow, where on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 
other holidays they meet for friendly competition and practice 
with the rifle. In that colony every one owning firearms has 
to obtain a police permit. I thoroughly agree with your 
closing words that the professional element is ruining 
healthy sport. Its influence is much worse in Australia than 
at home.—I am, Sir, &c., Hapjs1 GREGORIO, 
Cheltenham. 





THE BOER WAR AND THE FUTURE OF HOLLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Most Englishmen at all acquainted with German 
aspirations will agree with your able correspondent, Mr. 
Conybeare, in the Spectator of February 10th, that they 
point to the eventual annexation of Holland, or at least 
to so bringing it within the sphere of influence of the 
German Empire as to enable the latter to control its 
Dutch ports and its valuable Asiatic possessions. What 
then shonld be the attitude of England should an attempt 
be made to realise these aspirations? The writer submits 
that it should be of non-intervention. Holland has, perhaps 
fortunately for us, forfeited any claim which she may 
have had on our assistance by the hostile attitude of her 
Press and her people in connection with this war, which war, 
it should not be forgotten, is largely due to the baleful 
influence of the Hollander clique at Pretoria. It may, how- 
ever, be said that we ought to oppose the extension of 
German domination in this direction purely on the ground of 
self-interest. But the soundness of this view is open to ques- 
tion. As things stand at present, in the regrettable and impro- 
bable event of a war with Germany, a large German trade could 
be carried on through Rotterdam, with which we should be 
powerless to interfere ; whereas, were Holland in any sense a 
part of Germany, we should have a free hand to deal with 
Datch ports as we should with Hamburg or Bremen—no 
small advantage—-even were some German trade still to pass by 
way of Antwerp. Moreover, your wise remarks in the Spectator 
of February 10th as to the vulnerability of Russia increasing 
with her acquisition of fresh ports must be allowed to hold 
good in the case of Germany, always, of course, assuming 
that we maintain that naval supremacy which Mr. Cobden 
rightly said we must keep, even if it cost us a hundred million 
a year. And surely the same line of argument applies, only 
with even greater force, to Belgium. Holland has perhaps 
little reason to be grateful to us ; Belgium owes largely to us 
her creation and existence as a nation, yet the tone of her 
Press in this hour of our trial is one of virulent enmity. Let 
it be remembered that we stand committed under a treaty, 
which (I speak under correction) is still in force, to defend 
Belgium in case of invasion, and that we might under con- 
ceivable circumstances find ourselves compelled in honour to 
fight France and Germany combined, or to choose the other 
alternative of ignominiously crawling out of our obligations 
as we did under somewhat similar conditions in the case of 
Denmark. It is to be hoped that when this war is over, and 
we have leisure to reckon up our friends and our enemies, 
consideration may be given to the question as to whether we 
should not denounce this treaty while we can do so with 
honour. We should still be free to resist the annexation of 
Belgium by France or Germany if purely British interests 
seemed to demand such action.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEEDHAM WHITE, 
16 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 





A COLONIAL MONUMENT. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I congratulate you on your proposal for a Colonial 
monument. It must of course be in Trafalgar Square. 
England, the Mother, ought to be surrounded by her soldier 
sons (I would include the English). These figures ought to 
be real men, not abstractions. but they must not be the dreary 


| idea,—not the Imperialism of domination, but of freedom 








mii 
dressed-up models they are in the Hyde Park Corner mon 
ment. The soldiers ought to be in their fighting, not brine 
uniforms, and, although naturalistic so Mar, they should be 
heroic in build and pose. Thus alone can they be made 
effective. The man who has done this best, I think is 
St. Gaudens in his memorial at Boston to the Colonel of the 
negro regiment. There is something to be said for havin 
the memorial under cover. The filthy air of London wet 
all sculpture out of doors to a grimy silhouette. A loggia in 
which people could take refuge from storms would not bes 
bad place for the monument.—I am, Sir, &c., EH. §, 


[We agree with our correspondent as to the magnificence 
and force of Mr. St. Gaudens’s war sculpture, and shonld 
much like to see London possess a monument by so great an 
artist. But could not Mr. Watts be induced to design g 
monument, expressing in stone and bronze the true Imperial 


and beneficence, the Imperialism which seeks neither tribute 
nor monopoly, but stands rooted in liberty ?—Eb. Spectator) 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] q 
Sir,—May I suggest with regard to the idea yon g0 ad. 
mirably advocate, of a monument being erected in the heart 
of London to our gallant Colonial soldiers who have fallen in 
the defence of the Empire, that it may be made of blocks of 
stone sent from each Colony, like that of Washington, which 
was composed of stone from each State in America?—I am, 
Sir, &e., A.G.T, 





AUSTRALIAN NAVAL DEFENCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
S1r,—Having long preached consolidation of the resources of 
the Empire for its defence, I beg space to say a few words, 
The proposal Mr. Sadler so strenuously supports is this: the 
United Kingdom is to supply the ships, Australia ig to find 
the men. I cannot understand, therefore, how yon read into 
such a proposal a scheme for a “local” Australian Navy, 
Mr. Sadler explicitly states the object is “the raising of a 
force of 3,000 efficiently trained seamen in time of need,” 
“Such a force,” he says, “to make up for waste afteran Ff 
engagement.’ Now the war between China and Japan and | 
tbat between America and Spain show that an engagement 
sends the vanguished ships to the bottom, and that the 
victor’s ships are not likely to be in need of any great 
reserve of men unless there be a great reserve of ships, In 
view of this fact, and being most anxious any Colonial 
proposals to discharge naval obligations should receive the 
fullest and most attentive consideration, I ask Mr. Sadler 
to tell us— 

(1) Is the number of ships provided by the United Kingdom 
to be determined by the accommodation necessary to train 
in succession three thousand men; or are we at homme to 
furnish Australia with the number of effective wai veisels 
necessary to place simultaneously this large reserve in 
effective up-to-date fighting ships in Australian waters on 
the outbreak of war? 

(2) In any case, are both ships and men to be available for 
service in any part of the world ? 

As our objective in war must be the enemy’s fleet, squadrons, 
or ships, wherever they may be, the answer to this last 
question involves a true or false conception of the funda- 
mental principle of assertion of supremacy by our brave, 
loyal, and patriotic Australian fellow-subjects.—I am, Sir, &c, 

House of Commons. Joun C. R, Coto. 











POETRY. 
me ° = ie 
FEBRUARY, 1900 : 
SPRING and the flowers return. ‘I'he world is gay, : 
Once more the old sun on the ancient earth 
Shines forth and brings a million buds to birtb. 
Where are those sons of ours we sent away ? 
Spring and the flowers retarn—but where are they ? 





Tarry, hard Winter, ice-bound, stiff, and grey, 
Thon art as we are, full of darkest years, 
Weep with us,—let us feel thy chilly tears! 

We are not fit for joy. Wecan but say, 


“Spring and the flowers return—but where are they *” 
ANobvus 
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BOOKS. 


———_<—————— 
MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S COLLECTED ESSAYS.* 


THESE volumes should be read through,—but not all at once. 
The essays are chiefly literary estimates, or, more correctly 
speaking, estimates of literary men. Where Mr. Birrell 
ig in real sympathy with his subject, and where he will be 
serious for ten minutes together, he fulfils his own ideal of a 
writer’s mission. That is, ‘“ he possesses the art of destroying 
for a time his reader’s own personality.” When he becomes 
purposely facetious he breaks his own spell, and his reader 
comes to himself with a most unpleasant start. 


We believe the truth about Mr. Birrell to be this. Te is 
by rights a moralist. No doubt he has a keen sense of 
humour. The two senses, if not allied, have always been 
compatible, but he is jostled out of his true vocation by a 
schoolboy terror of appearing goody. He will begin an essay 
by telling his readers something that he really thinks, and 
they find themselves looking up at him with admiration 
ind interest; all of a sudden he becomes self-conscious, 
and to quote his own metaphor, “ he empties the slops of his 
mind over his audience without so much as crying ‘ Heads 
below!’” ‘To take an instance at random, his really beauti- 
fal appreciation of the life and poetry of Cowper, filled as it 
is with sympathy and insight, is disfigured by such a sentence 
as this :— His madness ultimately took the turn of believing 
that it was the will of God that he should kill himself, and 
that as he had failed to do so he was damned everlastingly. 
In this faith diversified by doubt, Cowper must be said hence- 
forth to have lived and died.” Again, in discussing the Lady 
Austin episode, Mr. Birrell says “poor Cowper was no 
catch.” One of the best papers in these volumes is the one 
on “Truth Hunting,” and perhaps this essay is the one in 
which the two sides of the author’s mind contrast least sharply. 
“ What,” he asks, “is the effect of the speculative habit upon 
conduct?” This discussion enables him to use personal illus- 
tration, and he compares Charles Lamb and Coleridge, drawing 
the one with true affection, and the other with a not unappre- 
ciative dislike. How gladly, he declares, would we love the 
author of Christabel if we could! But the thing is flatly im- 
possible, “In early manhood Coleridge planned a Pantisocracy, 
where all the virtues were to thrive; Lamb did something far 
more difficult—he played cribbage every night with his imbecile 
father.” Lamb’s friends were philosophers and thinkers. 
“They discussed their great schemes and affected to probe 
deep mysteries, and were constantly asking what istruth? He 
sipped his glass, shuffled his cards, and contented himself 
with the humbler inquiry ‘what are trumps?’” “ Judged,” 
says Mr. Birrell, “by whatever standard of excellence it is 
possible for any reasonable human being to take, Lamb 
stands head and shoulders a better man than any of them.” 
“The verdict to be striven for,” he adds, “is not well guessed 
but well done.” At this point the nervous reader ducks his 
head of his own accord, but there is no need. In company 
with Elia, Mr. Birrell cuts no capers. True, he gets angry 
once—the only time in two volumes—that is, when he takes 
his reader for the second time to see his hero, and thinks he 
overhears him muttering that “after all, poor Lamb drank.” 


With the essayist’s delight in Matthew Arnold’s poetry we 
neartily concur, though we wonder at his using so much of 
his already circumscribed space in quoting “ East London,” 
ind “The Better Part.” The best sermons, though not the 
best sonnets in the English language, he thinks them. Again, 
the moralist ! We cannot, however, help thinking he overrates 
his prose writings. Did “Literature and Dogma” really restore 
the Bible to the sceptical laity? Mr. Birrell thinks this was 
Matthew Arnold’s aim, that on the whole he succeeded, and 
that he induced a large number of persons to take up again, 
ind make a daily study of the books of the Old and New 
Testament. We should have thought the Bible contained 
sufficient literary attraction to have held such cultured people 
as English sceptics without needing a poet to bind them to it 
by criticism, but Mr. Birrell may be right, and if so, Matthew 
Arnold has laid the sceptical laity under an infinite, and 
the Hebrew poets under an infinitesimal, obligation. What 
makes the essayist say that Arnold himself so loved the 





* Collects Esoays. By Augustine Birrell. 2vols, London: Flliot Stock, [125.1 





Bible that he could read even Jeremiah? Do lovers of 
literature need to read with apology of Rachel weeping for 
her children? Mr. Birrell surely underrates the eloquence of 
that strange inverted patriot who, from his dungeon, “so 
weakened the hands of the men of war,” that the generals 
wanted to put him todeath. To do our author justice he gene- 
rally avoids that cheap originality which consists in reversing 
the verdict of time upon great men; indeed, he often exercises 
himself to good purpose to maintain the orthodox view. We 
quote what seems to us a particularly well-written paragraph 
in the essay on //ours in a Library :— 

“ Hoe (Mr. Leslie Stephen) yields to none in his admiration of 
good Sir Walter. Yet he writes: ‘It is a question, perhaps, 
whether the firmer parts of Scott’s reputation will be sufficiently 
coherent to resist after the removal of the rubbish.’ Rubbish! 
it is a harsh word, and might well make Dean Stanley and 
a bygone generation of worshippers and believers in the plenary 
inspiration of Scott stir uneasily in their graves. It grates 
upon my own ear. But if it is a true word, what then? 
Why even then it does not matter very much, for when time, 
that old ravager, has done his very worst there will be 
enough left of Sir Walter to carry down his name and fame to 
the remotest age. He cannot be ejected from his native land, 
Loch Katrine and Loch Leven are not exposed to criticism, and 
they will pull Sir Walter through.” 

In the essay entitled “ Actors,” Mr. Birrell pours scorn on 
what seems to him a frivolous and ephemeral art. “ Chippen- 
dale, the cabinet-maker,” he declares, “is more potent than 
Garrick the actor. The vivacity of the latter no longer charms 
(save in Boswell). The chairs of the former still render rest 
impossible in a hundred homes.”” The essay on Dr. Johnson 
is charming. Mr. Birrell loves his “ massive shade” and 
manages to call it up so as to delight his readers, at the same 
time contriving a clever comparison between Carlyle and 
Johnson, Boswell and Froude. As to Gibbon Mr. Birrell 
shares the want of appreciation for the historian expressed 
by the lexicographer. He thinks him at best a great 
narrator and not a thinker at all, and repeats with rather 
petty pleasure Johnson’s remarks on his personal appear- 
ance. Over a smaller man, George Borrow, Mr. Birrell 
becomes unaccountably enthusiastic. He is evidently under a 
spell which he fails to throw over his reader, who “stands 
outside with a bucket of cold water,” to quote Mr. Birrell 
himself. Long pieces are quoted from Borrow’s various 
books, and Louis Stevenson is snubbed for saying he had 
rather a fancy for Borrow, and told that his opinion makes no 
odds to such a reputation; for all this the passages trans- 
cribed are dull in the extreme. 

In divines and their writings there is no doubt that Mr. 
Birrell has an exceptionally keen interest. His criticism of 
their work is as sympathetic as it isdetached. Of Law, the 
author of Zhe Serious Call, he says :— 

“‘ Splendid achievement though ‘ The History of the Decline and 
Fall’ may be, glorious monument though it is, more lasting than 
brass, of learning and industry, yet in sundry moods it seems but 
a poor and barren thing by the side of a book which, like Law’s 
* Serious Call,’ has proved its power ‘ to pierce the heart and tame 
the will.’”’ 

We must admit, however, that this tribute is somewhat 
spoiled by the characteristic juxtaposition of the following 
paragraph :— 

“But I must curb my enthusiasm or I shall find myself re- 
echoing the sentiment of a once celebrated divine who brought 
down Exeter Hall by proclaiming at the top of his voice that he 
would sooner be the author of ‘The Washerwoman on Salisbury 
Plain’ than of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 

No less deep is his interest in Cardinal Newman,—in 
his prose and in his poetry. No Catholic could admire 
him more fervently, yet he is ever conscious of that 
vast darkness which Newman’s lucidity enables his readers 
to appreciate so terribly well. Of Newman’s poetry 
he says:—‘It is fitting that our last quotation should 
be one which leaves Cardinal Newman face to face 
with his faith. Dr. Newman’s poetry cannot be passed over 
without a word, thongh I am ill-fitted to do it justice. 
‘Lead Kindly Light’ has forced its way into every hymn- 
book and every heart. Those who goand those who do not go 
to church, the fervent believer and the tired-out sceptic, meet 
here on common ground. The language of the verses in 
their intense sincerity seems to reduce all human feelings, 
whether fed on dogmas and holy rites or on man’s sad heart, 
to a common denomination :— 

* Tho night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on.’ 
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The believer can say no more, the unbeliever will never 
willingly say less.” 

Mr. Birrell’s writing is of the nature of brilliant talk rather 
than literature; as such it suffers from the defects of mono- 
logue and often fails to gain the sympathy of the reader who 
has a sense that he is being left out. 





BABAR.* 

Tue story of Bibar’s life is more wonderful, more brilliantly 
coloured than the Arabian Nights, and it loses little of its 
excitement in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s monograph. The 
descendant of Tamerlane, the grandfather of Akbar, Babar 
is a link between the savage past and the Indian Empire as 
jt was known to our Elizabethans. Moreover, he proves, 
does this soldier of fortune, this lofty monarch, this accom- 
plished poet, that the Orient of the fifteenth century was not 
one whit inferior to the West in arms, arts, or philosophy. 

Born in 1483, he succeeded to his father’s throne at 
the age of eleven. But despite his childish years he was 
already a soldier and a king. No sooner, in fact, did he hear 
of his father’s death, than he set spurs to his horse that he 
might forestall the pretenders who (he knew) were on their 
way to Andijin. His promptitude was rewarded; he seized 
the citadel without difficulty; and straightway dreamed of 
realising his loftiest ambition, which was to seat himself at 
Samarkand on the throne of Tamerlane. Again and again 
he fought for his ideal ; again and again, he was defeated or 
betrayed; and though he acquired a mighty empire for 
himself, it was not at Samarkand that he was destined to set 
up his throne. But defeat for him was ever an excuse for 
literature and repose. At the loss of a kingdom, he would 
flee to the hills, where he lived among the hunters, listened 
to the immemorial legends, and once again proved his devotion 
to the Muses. 

Yet empire was as necessary to him as literature, and if 
his own kingdom was taken away, he must seize another. So 
that when Farghina and Samarkand were no longer his, he 
led an expedition against Kabul, which opened its gates at 
his approach, and where at last the wandering Babar found a 
throne both splendid and secure. His own description of 
Kabul proves his satisfaction. The fruit, the trees, the 
birds all delighted him, and it is difficult to detect the 
soldier of fortune in this scrupulous observer of Nature :— 

“Babar,” says Mr. Lane-Poole, “knows every animal, bird, 
and flower ; he counts thirty-three species of tulips in one place, 
and can tell where the rarest sort is found; he knows the habits 
of bird and beast, and when and how they are to be caught; he 
tells how the birds cannot fly over the Hindi Kush passes in 
stormy weather, and are thus taken in thousands; and he knows 
how to lasso herons with a hook at the end of a line, and how to 
make the fish intoxicated and catch them in shoals. He can tell 
where the best grass for horses grows, and which pastures are 
free from mosquitos. One of his favourite spots was the ‘ Garden 
of Fidelity, where orange-trees and pomegranates clustered 
round a lake, and the whole earth was soft with clover—‘ the 
very eye of beauty.’ Another was the Fountain of the Three 
Friends, where three kinds of trees grew, planes, oaks, and the 
flowering arghwan...... Babar walled the fountain round, 
and made a seat, for ‘ when the arghwin flowers aro in bloom, the 
yellow mingling with the red, I know no place on earth to 
compare with it.’” 

This passage displays, as well as any other, Babar’s many 
interests; yet not even the song of birds and the scent of 
flowers dulled the imperious joy of conquest. 

Alexander is the hero whom he most resembles, and it 
was a proper whim of fate which drove him to attack the 
same enterprise which tempted the Macedonian. From 
Kabul, in brief, Babar set out upon the conquest of 
India, and his march eastwards was a march of triumph. 
For the first time India was attacked with Feringi 
(or European) artillery, and it is not surprising that 
Babar met with little resistance. Of what use were bows 
and arrows even against the primitive matchlocks? Nor 
does Babar seem to have used his victory with moderation. 
Mercy was not the fashion of his time or race. As Mr. Lane- 
Poole says, the savage peeps out in spite of his generous and 
noble character. “He cut off the heads of the chiefs, and 
sent them to Kabul as trophies of victory; a pyramid 
of skulls was built near the ill-fated fortress.” But it 
is idle to blame Babar for following the universal practice 
Me Rulers of India: Bibar, By Stanley Lane-Poole. Oxford : at the Clarendon 
Press. (2s. 6d.] 











of his time and country; nor is his savagery in the field 
a blot upon his humane and amiable temper. A worse 
vice, however, was encroaching upon him,—the vice of 
drunkenness, which he shared with the Alexander of whom 
he might have been a reincarnation. In his youth he had 
religiously observed his vow of abstinence; he had resisted 
all the temptations thrown in his path at Herat. But while 
he was subduing India, he renounced his vow, and became ag 
violent in his orgies as in his courage. 

Nor does he spare himself in his admirable Memoirs. He 
sets all his sins down with the perfect candour and self-know. 
ledge of Pepys. When once he had taken to wine he found 
no excuse too slight for a glass. ‘“ He sees a lovely view 
—and has a drinking party ; or the crops were uncommonly 
fine—another bout; ‘I had an early cup by Kabil’s tomb; 
at noon-day prayers—a drinking party;..... a tribute 
offering arrives, he takes his bhang lozenge; he cuts his hair 
—a bout ensues.” And soon; he marks his days and nights 
with drink, and in a few months seems to have become a 
confirmed drunkard. But he would permit nothing unseemly 
in these orgies. If a man became boisterous with “the 
turbulent mirth of wine,” that man was speedily put out of 
the company. Nor would he induce the unwilling to share 
his vice, nor would he bring wine to a house that knew it not, 
He intended, no doubt, that his drunkenness should be an 
experiment. ‘As I meant,” said he, “to abstain from wine 
at the age of forty, and as I now wanted somewhat less than 
a year of that age, I drank wine most copiously.” But hie 
good intention was frustrated, and great as he was both in 
kingship and martial prowess, a drunkard he seems to have 
remained until the end. 

Yet if he wasted his years with wine and song, his armies 
prospered, and his Empire waxed. And all the while he wae 
writing his immortal JJ/emo7rs, and remembering even in the 
clash of arms the charm of letters. He invented a style of 
verse; he wrote an essay on Turkish prosody; he excelled in 
music and other arts. Though he was by profession a 
soldier, he esteemed men by their talents as highly as by 
their bravery. Concerning a competent jadge of poetry he 
says: “ He had such a fist that he never struck a man but he 
felled him.” He blames a warrior in that “he never read, 
and though a townsman he was unlettered and unrefined.” 
Again we are reminded of Alexander, who doubtless profited 
by the teaching of Aristotle, and who bade “ spare the house 
of Pindarus, when temple and tower went to the ground.” 
But in two respects he was Alexander’s superior; he founded 
an imperial line, and he died a death of heroic self-sacrifice, 
His son, whom he loved devotedly, lay dying of fever. The 
dcctors declared that nothing could save him but a supreme 
sacrifice to God. Babar at once resolved to lay down his life 
for his son. The wise men persuaded him to offer instead 
the great diamond of the Rijas. ‘Is there any stone,” said 
he, “that can be weighed against my son?” So he walked 
gravely round the sick man thrice, saying, “On me be al] 
that thou art suffering.” At last he prevailed. “At that 
moment I felt myself quite borne down, whilst he became 
buoyant and well. He arose in complete health, and I 
—I sank down in extreme illness. I called the chief men 
of the empire and the persons of greatest influence, and 
putting their hands in Humidytn’s in token of investiture, 1 
solemnly proclaimed him my successor, and assigned him 
the throne.” Thus Bibar finished a stormy life by a noble 
end. The Empire, which he had established, was yet more 
gloriously embellished by his grandson Akbar. And to-day 
he lies in the garden on the hill at Kabul—in the garden 
that he loved—‘the sweetest spot,” he called it, “of tbe 
neighbourhood,” and near his grave, fragrant with flowers. 
is still heard the music of running water. 





“MOIRA O’NEILL’S” VERSES.* 
IN a very interesting lecture on “Inter-migration between 
the Scotch and Irish” recently delivered before the Irish 
Literary Society, Mr. E, F. Vesey Knox gave some very 
significant facts and figures with reference to the settlement 
of the Scotch in Antrim and Down. There are, he stated, 
four hundred and twenty-six thousand Presbyterians in 
Ulster, of whom no fewer than two hundred and eighty-six 





* (1) Songs from the Glens of Antrim. By Moira O'Neill. London: W. 


Blackwood and Sons, [3s. 6d.] 
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rein the counties just named. He pointed ont 
t majority of the United Irishmen came from 
., and Down, and that six out of twenty-four 
i ts of the United States came of this Scoto-Irish 
—_ os denied to them the possession of any literary 
stock . or They had no books except Burns and the Bible,— 
-, excellent books, but they had not written them.” 
ge ae we find a historian like Mr. Knox—himeelf a North 
Ireland man—taking such a view, it is not to be wondered 
ot atside Ulster the general notion of Antrim is of a 
eee talks Scotch, makes linen, and in general 
ye for material and unromantic prosperity. To those 
oor ld this view—and it is widespread in the three other 
pact of Ireland—the verses of “Moira O’Neill” will come 
cc auetine like the force of a revelation. For, although 
the dialect in which they are written is tinctured with 
Seotticisms—“ burn,” “ wee,” “thon,” “a wheen,” “brae 
ide °—they transport us from the Antrim of the loom, the 
a and the dockyard to the Antrim of the glens and the 
jslands; from prosperity to poverty; from the home of 
industrialism to the abodes of a sparse peasantry, Roman 
Catholic in religion and Celtic in sentiment. To the political 
economist these glens and islands are profoundly unsatis- 
factory. They do not produce American Presidents or even 
Robinson and Cleavers; to quote from one of these songs :— 
«All the gold in Ballytearim is what’s stickin’ to the whin; 
All the crows in Ballytearim has a way o’ gettin’ thin.” 
Bat with all its drawbacks, or perhaps because of them, this 
lesser Antrim has achieved what its prosperous and pre- 


thousand we 
that the vas 


in lyrical song. We greatly doubt if the glensfolk read Burns, 
but surely Burns himself could hardly have improved on the 


“Song of Glen Dun,” which stands first in this little volume: | 


“Sure this is blessed Erin an’ this the same glen, 
The gold is on the whin-bush, the wather sings again, 
The fairy thorn’s in flower,—an’ what ails my heart then ? 
Flower o’ the May, 
Flower o’ the May, 
What about the May time, an’ he far away! 

Summer loves the green glen, the white bird loves the sea, 

An’ the wind must kiss the heather top, an’ the red bell hides 

a bee ; 

As the bee is dear to the honey-flower, so one is dear to me. 
Flower o’ the rose, 
Flower o’ the rose, 
A thorn pricked me one day, but nobody knows. 
The bracken up the braeside has rusted in the air, 
Three birches lean together, so silver limbed an’ fair, 
Och ! golden leaves are flyin’ fast, but the scarlet roan is rare. 
Berry 0’ the roan, 
Berry 0’ the roan, 
The wind sighs among the trees, but I sigh alone. 
[ knit beside the turf fire, I spin upon the wheel, 
Winter nights for thinkin’ long, round runs the reel... . 
But he never knew, he never knew that here for him I’d kneel. 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Sparkle o’ the fire, 
Mother Mary keep my love, an’ send me my desire!” 

Musicians are always complaining of the lack ef good 
words for musical setting; we sincerely hope that when 
these beautiful lines—which almost sing themselves—are set 
to music, as they are sure to ke sooner or later, the melody 
miy not fall short of their haunting charm. 

Another altogether charming piece, though deplorable in 
its economic heresies, is the song of the homesick harvest- 
man :— 

Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 

Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 

Och! Corrymeela, an’ the blue sky over it. 
The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 
There, not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his 
shoes ! 
I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut child, 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind. 
Here’s hands so full 0’ money an’ hearts so full o’ care, 
a the luck o’ love! I’d still go light for all I did go bare. 
iod save ye, colleen dhas’ I said; the girl she thought me 
wild. 
Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 

) . 

mind me now, the song at night is mortial hard to raise, 
16 girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase ; 


When one’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back 
again— 





dominant partner has failed to attain,—a distinctive utterance | is rather the kindly critic. 








Ay, Corrymecla, in the same soft rain. 


Though the plaintive or tender note prevails, there is no 
lack of humour in this little volume,—witness the poem in 
which the girl recounts her experiences in endeavouring to 
carry out her lover’s request that she should forget him, with 
its quaint ending :— 

“ Meself began the night ye went 
An’ hasn’t done it yet; 
I'm nearly fit to give it up, 
For where’s the use to fret ?— 
An’ the memory’s fairly spoilt on me 
Wid mindin’ to forget.” 


Readers of the Spectator need not to be reminded of the half- 
laughing lament of the glenswoman who has promised to marry 
an islander, though she “might have took Pether from over 
the hill, a dacent poacher, the kind poor boy,” or of the eulogy 
of “ Baby Johneen,” which appeared in these columns. Bat 
they will be glad to encounter them again in company with 
other pieces of the same fresh, artless, and poignant charm. 
The little book will hardly take twenty minutes to read, but 
it will take as many months to forget some of the verses in 
it. You learn them by heart without intending to, which is 
after all nota bad test of poctic quality. 





RUSSIA AND HER ASIAN EMPIRE.* 

THERE are few points of resemblance between the two works 
we have classed together save in the subject and a certain 
appreciative temper of mind. Both writers confess them- 
selves enthusiasts for the great Eastern Empire, but Mr. 
Bookwalter is the undiscriminating eulogist, while Mr. Jane 
The former is a_ peripatetic 
American gentleman who made a tour of the Central Asian 
railways, and has published the contents of his note-books 
with many admirable illustrations. He travelled on certain 
lines of railway where passports are hard to obtain, and he 
had certain opportunities not vouchsafed to all of gaining 
accurate information. His book is a picture of Russian 
internal development, the slow organising of her distant 
frontier provinces, and her unexampled activity in railway 
construction; and though we may sometimes dislike the 
traveller’s manner, there is no question about the respect- 
ability of the matter of his tale. 

The fact which most impressed Mr. Bookwalter was the 
great agricultural interests of the Russian peasant popula- 
tion. Even the artisans and labourers in the towns, he says, 
are almost invariably the owners of a plot of land, sometimes 
even in remote quarters of Russia. Toa male population of 
about twenty-two millions there were allotted by the rescript 
of 1861 over three hundred and sixteen million acres, which 
is an average of nearly fifteen acres for each. The perpetual 
emigration of the surplus pvpulation to Southern Siberia is 
gradually reducing the steppes toa great farm. The place 
is becoming, he says, a kind of ‘semi-domestic domain,” and 
large game has almost disappeared. Beef can be bought 
anywhere in the railway districts for about 1d. the pound, 
and other agricultural produce is correspondingly cheap. It 
is this aspect of Russian progress in which be finds the best 
security for her future wellbeing. Internal prosperity is not 
sacrificed for naval and military extension. The great net 
work of railways which is being spread from the Caspian to 


| the Pacific is not a purely military enterprise, and still less is 


it a commercial speculation. It is unlikely that it will ever 
pay the cost of its construction. But it is to be the means of 
binding the Empire together in all its provinces, and carrying 
to the most distant parts the same traditions of life and 
government which are found in the home country. It is an 
attempt to provide, with the additional help of canals, a great 
system of internal commerce, by which all parts of the 
Empire will realise their interdependence and their common 
interests, 

It is in the account of these Central Asian railways that 
the chief value of the book is to be found. Some of the 
author’s details still exist only on paper, but in the main 
the system which he describes is already on its way to com- 
pletion. For our purposes the great Trans-Siberian railway 
is the least significant; it is in the branches which run to the 
south that the strategic importance is to be found. At 
Samara, on the Volga, a branch leaves the main line 


* (1.) Siberia and Central Asia. By 
Pearson. [21s] (2.) The Imperial Russian Navy. 
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and runs to Orenburg, in south-eastern Russia. This 
line is to be extended south-eastward around the Aral 
Sea, and up the Sir-Daria, to the very centre of 
Turkestan. A branch of the Trans-Caspian railway 
already runs from Merv to Kushk on the borders of 
Afghanistan, and, according to Mr. Bookwalter, it is to be 
soon extended to Herat. The railway from Tiflis to Erivan 
in Armenia is to be pushed down the Araxes to Tibriz, 
Teheran, and Ispahan. A route is projected to run from 
Samarkand to Karshi, on the north-west border of Afghan- 
istan, which was the strategical base of Alexander’s operations 
against India. Finally, a line is projected from Samarkand, 
through Ferghan, to Kashgar in the Pamirs, which is very 
near the northern border of Kashmir. Such schemes, some 
half-completed, some still on paper, impressed the traveller 
with the magnitude of Russia’s power and her tireless energy, 
and in a long passage he sketches the importance which such 
wide railway ramifications would assume in any war with 
Britain. We do not doubt it for a moment, but the old 
question remains untouched. Russia is busy laying up 
material, but it is material which for many years can only be 
used for her internal development. She must populate 
Central Asia, and she must create commerce, and till she 
has so completely reduced the most sparsely peopled regions 
in the globe to the compactness of the home country, it 
is idle to raise the cry of ‘danger to India.” We believe that 
in that Central Asian country lies the hope of Russia’s future 
greatness, but many millions of money will be spent, and 
many generations of men will pass away, before the hope is 
realised. Let her establish a dozen ports on the Persian Gulf, 
Jet her cover Turkestan with railways, let her push her 
Empire well into China, and the fact remains untouched. It 
is not a Russian colony that is at the back of the Pamirs, 
but Russa herself, an Empire developing slowly towards its 
outer limits, and healing the maladies of the older part by 
experiments in the new. I[t would be as germane to British 
interest to object to some new dockyard in the Black Sea, or 
some municipal change at St. Petersburg, as to put diffi- 
culties in the way of the arduous, praiseworthy, and all but 
impossible task which Russia has set herself in Asia. 


It is only fair to add that though we believe the view stated 
above to be in the main the true one, there is another 
aspect to Russian frontier policy. The great schemes are 
undertaken for internal benefit, and only in the second instance 
with military aims, but the frontier is also the happy hunting- 
ground of the adventurous Russian soldier, and that gentle- 
man, when given a free hand, is apt to be mischievous, We 
believe that it will be long ere the Russian Army, so invincible 
on paper, will be a really efficient instrument of war, but 
meanwhile it has developed in a surprising degree the petty 
tactics which often go with very inferior military strength. 
In the book on Jnnermost Asia, which Mr. Cobbold has just 
published, there is a curious account of the frontier soldiery. 
They are badly paid and consequently eager for any 
new adventure. They are clever, diplomatic, and abundantly 
untruthful; and they have the useful gift of omnipresence. 
But they take bribes in the dispensing of justice and make 
no secret of it, so that Mr. Cobbold thinks that their apparent 
influence among the border peoples has no sure foundation, 
and that however well the other portions of Central Asia are 
administered the extreme edge is far from the same 
perfection. 

Mr. Jane’s book is the counterpart of Mr. Bookwalter’s, an 
analysis of the Russian Navy and the Russian policy by sea. 
The author is a strong admirer of the Russian character, 
and something of a naval expert, bat he is also a witty and 
trenchant writer, whose common-sense is tinged at times with 
a love of paradox. ‘I'he work is monumental in its weight 
(avoirdupois), and is composed from first-band authorities. It 
is dedicated to the Grand-Duke Alexander, who put special 
facilities in the author’s way. He seems to have been taken 
everywhere and seen everything; he was allowed to explore 
the Russian dockyards, and he penetrated even to the in- 
accessible Kronstadt. The first half of the book is an 
interesting history of the growth of the Russian Navy from 
the time when Queen Elizabeth lent a boat to Ivan the 
Terrible. From this he passes to the developments of recent 
years, and in particular analyses the “types” of battleship in 


great detail with many statistical tables, ang chapters , 
devoted to such matters as “ Pay,” “Flaps,” “Dj tere ae 
“The Russian Admiralty,” and ‘‘ Armament and E —— 
In the second part the author attacks more Pee. oe 
He is a convinced Russophile, believing that « the Pig 
Russian Navy is in great measure allied to Ruasia’s — 
with that Power who has been its nurse, doctor, schoolm tions 
and foster-parent.” On the whole, as contrasted w : 
writers, he tends to minimise Russia’s actual po 
properly understand the country,” he says, “ 
picture Elizabethan Eugland, with two or thre 
and electric light inthe towns.” There are too many marr; 

A : Tried 
officers in her navy, and, as in our own army, there js far 
little professionalism. He analyses the Russian is, 
and finds alike in its strength and its weaknog ote 
possibility of danger to Britain. Some of his q . 
ments seem a little far-fetched, as when he dibs, 
on the reports of the Mahdi’s-head affair ang th 
supposed massacre of the wounded in the recent Sondan Vi 
as having produced throughout Russia an immense terror o 
the British soldier. A reasonable dislike to financiers lay 
him into some extravagances, which had better been omitted 
But on the Chinese question, and, indeed, on the whol 
matter of our relations to Russia, he talks much admiral, 
common-sense. From some of his conclusions some reader 
will dissent, as when he writes:—“The Russians are ant 
traders; some other nation will have to do the trading, |; 
is a canon with us that Russia is hostile to British trade, by; 
we forget that we do things to force her to take a step as dis. 
advantageous nearly to her as to us. Russia is our great 
future market if we have but wisdom.” And again :—“Rpgi, 
wants Constantinople, and every bit of tussle in the Far Buy 
has the city on the Bosphorus as its axis. ... The key ofall th, 
fuss in China lies upon the Bosphorus; and here too, perhaps, 
may be found the raison d’étre of the great Trans-Siberian 
railway that can never pay its cost of construction.” Bat, fo 
ourselves, in the main we agree heartily with his results 
Briefly, they are these :—Russia has neither the money, forces 
nor desire for war at present, and she honestly wishes peace in 
her own interest. Again, she is building, not for to-day, bat 
for the future, expanding her borders, partly because of thi 
ideal of a great Slav Empire of which so many Russian 
dream, and partly because such expansion is necessary for 
her internal growth. Finally, a little plain speaking ani 
honest statement of wishes is all that is required to bring 
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of stability than with any other European Power. “With 
the sea its highway,” writes Mr. Jane, ‘‘the British Empir 
is the really homogeneous one, Russian homogeneity is decep. 
tive; no lines of railway can act like the sea highway.” We 
believe this to be true ; it rests with ourselves whether or not 
it is to be true in the future. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Miss Jewett, like Miss Wilkins, is an admirable delineator 
of the amenities of rural life 
graceful talent has never been more happily displayed 
than in the quaintly named volume before us, The Quem: 
Twin, and other Stories. Wife in America, according to Mr 
Dooley, is not suited to a tired man; in his picturesque 
phrase the person in need of rest is like a man trying to 
read the Lives of the Saints at a Clan-na-Gael meeting. 
But if American city life involves an undue strain on the 


tranquilly as anywhere in the old country. It is the peculiar 
merit of Miss Jewett that she is able to seize and transfer to 
her pages the grace and sentiment and courtesies of this 
homely, leisurely life. The scene of the best stories in the 
book is laid on the coast of Maine among the fisher-folk aud 
farmers, where the narrator is supposed to be spending het 
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* (1.) The Queen’s Twin, and other Stories. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 1 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [5s.] (2.) A Daughter of the Marionis. By E. , 
Oppenheim. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [3s. 6d.]——(3.) The Cambrtc tas. 
By R. W. Chambers. London; Macmillan and Co. [68.]——(4.) Dora Myr: tv 
Lady Detective. By M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C. London: Chatto and Windus. (3s 
(5.) Féo: a Romance. By Max Pemberton. London: Hodder and Stoug’ 
[6s.]——(6.) The Yellow Badge. By Jean Middlemass. London: Digby, L ne? 
and Co. [6s.]——(7.) Jn Old New York. By Wilson Barrett and Elwyn Barro, 
London: John Macqueen. [6s.]——(8.) From Kingdom to Colony. — By sa‘ 

























use, and classifies the present navy. The snbject is treated in | 


Devereux. London: Gay and Bird. [¢s.]—-~(9.) The Golden Dog. By Williaa 


Kirby, F.R.S.C. Lor irrold and Sons. 
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summer holidays, and in atmosphere and characterisation they 
bear the unmistakable impress of veracious as well as sym- 
pathetic observation. We have seldom read anything prettier in 
its way than the unexpected romance of the elderly fisherman 
and the middle-aged sbepherdess—a really heroic figare of 
filial devotion—whose mutual attachment is sustained by a 
single meeting in the year. Mr. Blackett (the taciturn 
fisherman) is also a most engaging person, one of his 
traits being that “he had a peculiar way of giving 
silent assent when one spoke, but of answering your 
unspoken thoughts as if they reached him better than 
words.” The tale which gives its name to the collection is 
also charming; it was not easy to avoid the pitfalls of 
snobbery on the one hand and absurdity on the other, but 
Mies Jewett has succeeded perfectly, and the result is 
altogether touching. We cannot say that the Trish-American 
stories are particularly successful; for one thing Miss 
Jewett’s dialect abounds in outrageous solecisms. No Irish- 
woman ever said “coom” for “come,” or “shild” for 
* child.” 

Pleasant recollections of Mr. Chambers’s Ashes of Hmpire 
that spirited romance of the Franco-Prussian war, gave rise 
to anticipations only partially fulfilled in Zhe Cambric 
Mask. The opening chapters excite hopes of a thrilling 
American financial melodrama, hopes that are destined 
to disappointment on the emergence of the sentimental 
interest. There is certainly originality in the notion of a 
hero—a young and handsome soldier—burying himself in 
the wilds of Mohawk County in order to gratify his passion 
for entomology, and being so absorbed in his butterflies 
as to be blind to the charms of the beautifal young lady 
who acts as his assistant. But the whole situation is so 
artificial as to provoke irritation rather than entertainment. 
The slow English mind is, we fear, incapable of comprehend- 
ing such a personality as that of Rose Ember, in whom constant 
association with a drunken unscrupulous father and a pack 
of savage highwaymen is powerless to impair her refinement 
and delicacy. The rapid alternations of persiflage, farce, and 
melodrama bewilder and fatigue the reader, and when the 
entomologist does fall in love, it is love cf the calf rather 
than the butterfly order. The villains are so far more 
interesting than the virtuous characters, that the ultimate 
triumph of the latter leaves us cold, which is a highly 
unsatisfactory result in a melodrama, 


We owe to Mr. Oppenheim the pleasing creation of that 
Napoleonic intriguer, Mr. Sabin, who devoted all the time he 
could spare from the occupation of unmaking nations and 
undermining thrones to the pursuit of golf. In his latest 
sensational venture, A Daughter of the Marionis, the plot 
moves On more conventional lines. Prince Marioni, a Sicilian 
noble and political exile, the rejected suitor of a beautiful 
Italian prima donna, after a bootless effort to abduct his 
ladylove, picks a quarrel with his successfal rival, Lord St. 
Maurice, and would have infallibly taken his life but for the 
intervention of the prima donna, who separates the com- 
batants and, having placed certain compromising documents 
relative to the identity and antecedents of the Prince in the 
hands of the police, secures his arrest and conviction. We 
may remark parenthetically that Mr. Oppenheim’s views on 
the maintenance of law and order in Sicily hardly tally with 
the revelations in the Notarbarbolo case now being tried at 
Milan, Twenty-five years elapse and Prince Marioni is once 
more free to prosecute his schemes of vengeance. To this 
end he induces his orphan niece, who has become a governess 
in the house of Lord St. Maurice, to poison the ex-prima donna. 
Unfortunately, Margharita, the fair toxicologist, having fallen 
in love with the heir to the earldom, Lord Lumley, backs out 
of the undertaking and takes the poison herself. It remains 
to be added that the poison turns out innocnons, and that 
the Prince, who has come to see bow his scheme is pro- 
gressing, is opportunately stabbed by an escaped lunatic. 
There is one passage describing Margharita’s appearance, 
which seems to us well worth quoting. “She wore a plain 


— 


| Mr. Bodkin has followed up the lively adventures of his 
“rule. of thumb detective,” Paul Beck, with a companion 
collection entitled Dora Myrl-: the Lady Detective. Dora 
Myrl, we have no hesitation in saying it, was one of the most 
remarkable specimens of new womanhood ever evolved in 
modern and ancient fiction. At the age of eighteen she was 
already a Cambridge Wrangler; by twenty she had completed 
her medical education, given up medical practice, and succes- 
sively occupied the posts of telegraph girl, telephone girl, 
and lady journalist. Fortunately for the reading public, she 
found her true vocation while acting as a companion to a 
weak-minded matron, who was being blackmailed by an un 
scrupulous nurse, and thenceforth leapt into a large 
and lucrative practice. Her methods, as_ illustrated 
by a dozen of the cases on which she was profes- 
sionally employed, might be describei as intuitive. She 
was an adept at disguises, and could pose with equal 
success as a lady palmist, a messenger boy, or a dapper little 
Frenchman. The society in which Dora moves is highly 
aristocratic: in particular, we meet with a Lord Millicent 
who is presumably the same as the Lord Mellecent who 
appears in a previous episode. But then spelling never was 
a strong point with the aristocracy. The book is full of 
absurdities and solecisms, but its simplicity and vivacity are 
irresistible. We may be forgiven for doubting, however, 
whether children of twelve are now sent to prison for theft. 

Mr. Pemberton is a great deal more entertaining in dealing 
with adamantine pirates than gilded Archdukes. ¢o, his 
new novel, is exclusively concerned with the love affairs of a 
Prince and a singer, and Mr. Pemberton’s endeavours to 
introduce blood-curdling adventures, kidnappings, and escapes 
into this elegant and exalted region are not altogether suc- 
cessful. The censoriously exact reader will also be puzzled to 
know how Féo, the heroine, managed to go about Paris for 
twenty-four hours, more or less, with her dress torn at the 
shoulder, and generally bearing the marks of her nocturnal 
flight and wanderings, without attracting unpleasant comment. 
The sudden change in the disposition of ‘‘ His Highness’s ” 
august father towards the marriage has not sufficient motive. 
At one moment he is the instigator of the principal villain 
and kidnapper, and almost at the next the benevolent parent 
giving his benediction. Altogether it cannot be said that 
Féo will add to Mr. Pemberton’s reputation for thrilling 
stories of adventure. 


The Yellow Badge, by Miss Jean Middlemass, is a fairly 
readable modern story dealing with ex-convicts, “ works,” 
and love affairs. No great subtlety is shown either in plot or 
characterisation, but the book is fluently written and its 
purpose unimpeachable. 

Three novels, dealing with the early days respectively of 
America and Canada, are, In Old New York, by Wilson 
Barrett and Elwyn Barron, From Kingdom to Colony, by 
Mary Devereux, and The Golden Dog, by William Kirby. 
They all throw an interesting light on the history of the 
times, though it cannot be said that as novels pure and 
simple they are any of them eminently successful. There 
are far too many good “curtains” in Jn Old New York, as 
may be expected, since it was founded on a play. The 
Golden Dog, a romance of the days of Louis XV. in Quebec, 
suffers on the other hand from long-windedness and slow 
movement. Six hundred and twenty-four closely-printed 
pages require more than a spark of genius to keep the 
reader's attention fixed to the end. From Kingdom to Colony, 
a pretty story, containing a sympathetic sketch of Washington, 
is decidedly the best and most readable of the three. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
a aigeese a 
THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. 
The Real French Revolutionist. By Henry Jephson. (Mac- 
millan and Co. #3.) —Mr. Jephson has given a very vivid account 
of the Vendean War, mainly derived from the revolutionary 





black net dinner gown, curving only slightly downwards at 
the white throat, the sombreness of which was partially re- 
lieved by an amber foundation.” After which we are not 
surprised to learn that she had “usurious black hair,” or that | 
her entrance into the drawing-room at Lord St. Maurice's | 
Was “ somethiog like a thonderbo!t.” | 


records, with the object of throwing, as he says, “ Routgen rays 


| 
| on the nature and methods and «character of the French Revelu- 


tionist and Republican,” and of revealing the French Revolution 
as @ “warning iv humanity from steering to shipwreck und 
destrection.”” We cannot donbt that be has succeeded in giving 
atruthful picture, both of the characteristics of the Terrorist 
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régime and of the devotion and heroism of the Vendean nobles 
and peasantry so nearly exterminated by that régime, to the 
lasting detriment of France. But while the book may doubtless 
add something to the actual knowledge of English readers on the 
subject, and confirm their judgment on this portion of the 
history of the Revolution, we can hardly take it as the author 
evidently wishes us to do as throwing a new and original 
light on the meaning of the revolutionary upheaval. The 
work of destroying the revolutionary legend has been long since 
accomplished by many distinguished French historians and 
students, and for all the lessons it is likely to teach Englishmen, 
to dwell exclusively on the horrors and excesses of the time 
seems unnecessary or even harmful. We would not be under- 
stood as implying that Mr. Jephson has not fully acknowledged 
the labour of French authors, or that he has not made a skilful 
use of his materials in his book, but merely as questioning the 
utility of “directing wider public attention” to the terrible 
story in this country, already sufficiently and foolishly prejudiced 
against her nearest neighbour. The work had to be done and 
has been done in France, and foreign writers might perhaps at 
this distance of time content themselves with a more philosophic 
treatment than Mr. Jephson has given to the subject in this 
book, interesting as it nevertheless is in matter and manner. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS, 

A History of the Law of Nations. Vol.I. From the Earliest 
Times to the Peace of Westphalia. By Thomas Alfred Walker, 
M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.)—Mr. 
Walker has undertaken to write a history of international law, 
not in the ordinary fashion by grouping it under a series of 
doctrines, but in direct historical sequence. The difficulty, of 
course, is that, save in the vaguest sense, international law is a 
modern growth, and the man who would write its history from 
the earliest times is compelled to change his definition often in 
the course of his narrative. We cannot call Mr. Walker’s method 
a rigorously scientific one. He is driven to far-fetched parallels, 
and often to a too generous interpretation of early customs, and 
he has been compelled by his method to compile a sort of confused 
and disjointed history of the world. Law which depended on 
religious sentiment and law which had the clearest secular 
sanction alternate without much distinction. The book is full 
of out-of-the-way learning and much ingenuity, but we cannot 
help thinking the method unfortunate. It is not sufficiently 
a history of principles, and far too much a _ series of 
historical jottings. Part I. is headed “The Evolution of 
International Law,” but we are left to discover the character of 
the evolution from Mr. Walker’s ample quotations. There is a 
lack, too, of nice distinctions. Very different thinkers are 
grouped together under the unfortunate chronological arrange- 
ment, and their doctrines are paraphrased without any clear 
analysis or criticism. The fault, of course, lies mainly in the 
subject, hut the work is rather a common-place book for the 
international lawyer than a legal history. But apart from such 
formal defects, the book has conspicuous merits. Mr. Walker’s 
criticism of the Austinian doctrine of law, which Lord Salisbury 
once defended in a speech in 1887 on International Arbitration, 
is an excellent piece of work, though it has been done before. 
The summaries of medieval legalists are good and full, and the 
curious learning of the book is made accessible for reference by 
a very complete index. If Mr. Walker is bent upon a history of 
every vague hint of international relations he might have 
mentioned the Egyptian diplomatic code, which Pythagoras was 
supposed to have introduced into Greece, and it was a pity to 
omit the international law within the Roman Empire, which 
governed the sending of embassies from the provinces to the 
capital,—a real code with a very effective sanction. We shall 
look forward with great interest to the second volume, where the 
author’s scholarship and industry will find « more worthy field. 


The Mind of the Nation: a Study of Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Marcus F. P. Dorman. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 12s.)—Mr. Dorman believes that he can get at 
the mind of the nation by analysing its constitution, sketching 
the character and careers of the more famous modern statesmen, 
and summarising the history of parties. It is, perhaps, a too- 
confident belief, and the result is merely a set of interesting 
statistics, and a‘sketch of the constitution drawn from the works 
of Anson and Dicey. The author’s comments and reflections are 
curiously naive and inept, but he has a certain amount of 
common-sense, and his statistics are undeniably interesting. 
The book has an air of being written very much from the out- 
side, like ths work of an intelligent foreigner. The worst part 
is the series of comments on politicians, and the most valuable 
part the charts which the author bas drawn up to show the 





a 
growth and cross-divisions of parties during the century. It jg 
the work of an industrious amateur, and we may find much ty 
interest us in his facts, if we fail often to recognise the wisdom 
of his deductions. 





SIR R. TEMPLE’S HANDBOOK TO THE HOUSE op 
COMMONS. 

The House of Commons. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. (John 
Long. 3s. 6d.)—Sir Richard Temple is as well qualified as most 
men to write a handbook to the House of Commons, for from his 
record cited in the first chapter he seems to have been a mode! 
of the industrious Parliamentarian. He sat there for ten years, 
he attended almost every sitting, he was present in almost every 
division, he served on many Committees as member or chairman, 
His lot, too, was cast in stirring times. He saw the Home Rule 
agitation from start to finish; he saw the end of Disraoli’s 
career, the meridian and the extinction of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the last stormy years of Mr. Gladstone, He 
entered politics late in life, when his judgment was well-formed, 
and in politics he found an engrossing hobby. His aim is not 
the lawyer’s or the historian’s; he wishes merely to chronicle 
such facts as are necessary for a guide-book, and for the rest 
to provide a mild gossip. The chief fault we find with the 
book is the extraordinary style in which it is written, The 
author is either a very careless or a very inept writer 
of English, for every page abounds with crudities. Some. 
times it is genuinely bad grammar, and it is nearly always 
inelegant. A little stringent revision would have workej 
wonders, for many of the remarks are so naive as to be almost 
comic. Sir Richard purveys a variety of wares. He discusses 
the House as a club and finds it wanting. He grows enthusiastic 
over the buildings, and tells the story of famous nights of debate 
with real gusto. He is at his best when he gossips about life in 
Parliament and the manners and customs of the House, for a 
manual of Parliamentary etiquette written “from the inside” 
may well be found useful. There are character sketches of 
great Parliamentarians, done without much skill; and the work 
is extended to its proper length by chapters on the ‘Irish 
Nationalists and the Lords as seen by the Commons. It is rather 
a piece of book-making than a book, and we do not suppose that 
Sir Richard Temple sets any great value upon it; but it may 
interest those who seek information on the personal side of 
polities. 


THR NEW DEMOCRACY. 

The New Democracy: a Political Study. By W. Jethro Brown, 
M.A., LL.D. (Maemillan and Co. 7s. Gd.)—The author 
of this thoughtful work is a professor in the University of 
Tasmania, and he seems to be primarily addressing the people of 
Australia, though he draws facts and arguments from the United 
States, England, and France. He is mainly impressed by the 
immense problems which lie before us as compared with the 
slender political preparations that have been made for meeting 
these problems. In an especial degree he thinks that up to the 
present representative government has not proved much of a 
success, in which opinion he is more at one perhaps with 
Awerican than with English experience. His object is, therefore, 
to find some remedy for the shortcomings of the representative 
assembly. Two such remedies suggest themselves—the Refer- 
endum and Proportional Representation. Professor Brown 
rejects the former and accepts the latter, wherein he departs 
from American opinion, for all those who in America accept one 
accept both. Moreover, we do not think that Professor Brown 
has quite done justice to the Referendum as developed in 
Switzerland. Proportional Representation is an ideal which we 
may perhaps reach one day, but at present it could not be worked 
in England, and we should have supposed that it was not easy of 
adoption in Australia. It always seems to us that most of ow 
political reformers rely too much on mere changes in machinery, 
and we trace that too confident belief in machinery in this 
volume. The author, approaching the question of Australian 
Federation, considers the undoubted difficulty of adjusting demo- 
cratic institutions to large States, but he considers the large 
State as having been rendered inevitable by modern discoveries, 
and therefore concludes that the adjustment must somehow be 
made. The book is a very useful and suggestive contribution to 
modern political science, and is written in a calm and compre- 
hensive spirit. 


Miscr.uangous.—Tales of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table. By Margaret Vere Farrington. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
—These versions of the old romances are pleasant reading. The 
style is easy, and though the sentences have an appropriate 





early English turn, they are not pedantic. Some of the stories 
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are from Malory, and some from the Mabinogion, and they 
cover the time from the birth of Arthur down to the death of 
Sir Lancelot. These versions will not, of course, do as substitutes 
for the original romances, even with children, but they can well 
take their place alongside of them.——The Old Halls, Manors, 
and Families of Derbyshire. Vol. III. The Scarsdale Hundred. 
ByJ.T. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 21s.)—This is an archzo- 
logical, historical, and heraldic history of part of Derbyshire, and 
has a number of heraldic illustrations and reference tables. — 
A Dream of Fair Women, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Selected and Illustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
(Graat Richards. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Sullivan says in his postscript 
that an illustrator has many difficulties to contend with, not the 
least perhaps being the reader’s preconceived idea of what the 
people and the landscape in a particular poem should look like. 
It will be a shock to most people to find the “daughter of the 
gods” depicted here as a large muscular woman, drawn with a 
roughness more in keeping with the “Vision of Sin” than the 
«Dream of Fair Women.” We wish he would keep to the grim 
subiects that suit his art so well, such as— 


“ Fear not thou to loose thy tongue ; 
Set thy hoary fancies free ; 
What is loathsome to the young 





Savours well to thee and me.” 

—Rubiiyit of Omar Khayam, Rendered into English verse by | 
Edward Fitzgerald. (Macmillanand Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—We have 
here the four editions of Fitzgerald, with the original prefaces 
and notes, in one volume. There are some interesting tables 
showing the changes he made in the various editions but except 
for this there is no new matter. The book is prettily bound in 
white vellum, with red lettering and red ribbon ties.—— 
A Breath from the Veldt. By John Guulle Millais, F.Z.S., &e 
With numerous illustrations by the author, and frontispiece by | 
the late Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. (Henry Sotheran. | 
£2 23.)--This new and revised edition of Mr. Millais’s book is of 
special interest just now, though, indeed, it can well stand on its 
vwn merits without help from the war. The illustrations are 
perhaps the best part of the book, some of them, particularly the 
electro etchings, being really beautiful, 








| 
| 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. | 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ween 
eserved for review in other Jorms.] 





Michel de L’Hospital, By C. 'T. Atkinson. (Longmans and | 
Co. 43,)—Michel de L’Hospital was Chancellor of France fiom 
1560 to 1568, and served his country as well as the furious 
partisanship of the time permitted him. He was what fanatics 
call an opportunist ; an honest man, a lover of liberty. Asa 
natural reward for these virtues, he narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion at the St. Bartholomew. For once Catherine held her hand; 
the Church party planned his death, and was delighted by a false 
report that it had oceurred—“ one of the most pernicious of the 
Huguenots” they called him—but this was too much even for 
the Queen. She sent troops to protect him. and assured him of 
“pardon.” “T did not know that I bad deserved either death | 
or pardon” was his dignified comment on the royal message. 
Mr. Atkinson has made an admirable study of de L’Hospital’s 
character and personality. He was one of the men who have 
done much for France, and have received little but ingratitude 
as their reward. Another outcome of an academical prize—Mr. 
Atkinson’s book won the “‘ Lothian Prize Essay” at Oxford last 
year—is The Causes of the War of 1792, by J. H. Clapham, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.), the “Prince Con- 
sort Dissertation” for 1898. Mr. Clapham has studied State 
papers and printed books, and all the miscellaneous literature 
Which so largely increases the historian’s task in the present 
day, and has developed out of these materials a consistent picture 
of European diplomacy as it was somewhat more than a century 
ago. One thing strikes us at once, that the parts now being 
played are curiously like to those in the drama of that time. 
The only Power that seemed absolutely to know its own mind 
was Russia, steadily pursuing its own objects. Our own desire 
was to stand outside. Let France weaken herself was the 
thought of our statesmen, for when she is strong she can do 
What she always wishes to do,—injure us. A hundred years 
and half a dozen changes of government in Paris have. made 
no change in the root fact of the situation. 





Nigeria. By Charles Henry Robinson, M.A. (Horace Mar- 
shall aud Son. 6s.)—Canon Robinson has written a very 
informing and—which is more than we had any right to expect 
—a Very entertaining book. His areount. of the Hausas is the 





most important part of his volume, Englishman had reason to 
think well of them, but the character which he gives sets them 
on @ level with the very best of the races included in our 
Empire. Curiously enough they are not a race of soldiers— 
indeed, they put up with the domination of a race which they 
greatly outnumber—yet, when led by good officers, they are 
splendidly brave. Nothing could beat the record of their 
achievements in the expedition against Bida, Their physical 
strength is enormous. One Hausa soldier carried on his head 
for twenty-three miles a field gun which our autho could only 
just lift from the ground. It is satisfactory to know that 
the whole of Hausaland is within the British sphere of in- 
fluence. This suggests the question of the Niger Company, of 
which Canon Robinson speaks with the highest praise. “It has 
been an almost unmitigated blessing to the peoples whom it has 
tried to govern.” It is satisfactory to be told that the recent 
agreements with France and Germany “ have left us almost every- 
thing that we could reasonably have desired.” On missionary 
work Canon Robinson has something interesting to tell us. “No 
black Bishops,” except, indeed, as Suffragans, is his counsel. 
They do not know how to rule. The experiences of travel are 
graphic and amusing. Altogether this small book—two hundred 
loosely printed pages—is worth much. 


What is Poetry? By Edmond Holmes, (John Lane. 33s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Holmes is himself a poet, and though he has not 
caught the ear of the multitude, and probably never will, he has 
secured the suffrages of not a few excellent judges. This achieve- 
ment gives a special interest to this essay. We are told why and 
how one poet, at least, writes. But we must frankly say that his 


| definitions do not satisfy. They do not include, it seems to us, a 


whole class of such poets as Horace, Pope, and the like, “ Poetry 
is the expression of strong and deep feeling ” is one of his initial 
postulates. But there isa phenomenon which has to be accounted 
for,—the extraordinary simulating power of genius. When Mr. 


| Holmes gives us detailed criticism of poetry, he is quite admir- 
{ able, as in the comparison he draws between an elaborate word 


picture which he quotes and Matthew Arnold’s exquisite vignette 
of— 
“ The sweet spring days 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And biue-belis trembling by the forest Ways, 
And scent of new-mown hay.” 


The Romantic Triumph. By. T.S. Omond, M.A. (W. Black- 


| wood and Sons. 6s. net.)—-This is the eleventh volume of the 


series of “ Periods of European Literature,’ appearing, it will be 
observed, out of its order, for it is practically a criticism of what 
may be called the penultimate period of modern literature. Itisa 
book which takes us over too wide a field, and involves us in too 
many discussions to be easilyreviewed. In short it is one, we might 
say, which it is much easier to deal with in a few lines than in a few 
pages. It is well worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond is as sane 
as he is acute. The criticism on the form of Scott’s poetry, on 
Charlotte Bronté, “the last of the romantic novelists,’ the 
terse description of Macaulay, “it is impossible to doubt the 
author’s meaning, almost impossible for the moment to think 
there van be another side to the question,” are examples of good 
things without number. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. By Douglas Macleane, M.A. (F.C. 
Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)}—We reviewed Mr. Macleane’s larger 
history of his college between two and three years ago, and there 
is little to say about the volume which he now contributes to the 
series of “ College Histories.” It is always an advantage, though, 
if we take the whole of human life, a very rare one, to be able to 
do a thing over again. This is not exactly what Mr. Macleane 
has done, but be has had and used an opportunity of retouching, 
adorning, and illustrating. He claims for the abridgement, if 
such it can be called, a more orderly arrangement, a reform 
sometimes forced upon a writer by restraint within a smaller 
space, of making some corrections—we had not noticed any 
errors—and of adding some new material. New material, 
indeed, the historian of a college always has at his command. 
In this case Mr. Macleane has to record a great loss, the death of 
one of the most brilliant writers of the day, Mr. G@. W. Steevens, 
and a great gain, in the unanimous election—unanimity not 
being always a note of these proceedings at Pembroke—of a new 
Master, to whom the college had and will have, we hope, in the 
future, good reasons for being grateful. 


The fifth volume of the “ Haworth Edition of the Works of 
Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters” (Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s.) 
contains Wuthering Heights, hy Emily Bronté; and Agnes Grey, by 
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Anne Bronté. The critical introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is of particular importance. About Charlotte Bronté’s work there 
is a pretty general agreement of intellectual judgment, at least, 
if not of taste; but there is plenty of room for what a broad- 
minded critic has to say about the tales of the younger sisters. 
They were received at the time with a general consensus of dis- 
approval which the Quarterly, more suo, expressed with special 
brutality. If they were to appear now, the qualities which were 
then so strongly censured would pass without remark, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward points out the impersonality of Wuthering 
Heights: ‘It is pure mind and passion.” She points out also, in 
@ very interesting passage, the influence that the study of Con- 
tinental literature had on Emily Bronté. It is remarkable how 
these three women puzzled the reviewers. Here is a passage in 
which Charlotte describes how she read to Emily and Anne a 
criticism which had appeared in the North American Review :-— 
“T studied the two ferocious authors. Ellis, the ‘man 
of uncommon talents, but dogged, brutal, and morose,’ sat lean- 
ing back in his easy chair it is not his wont to laugh, 
but he smiled, half amused, half in scorn, as he listened. Acton 
was sewing; no emotion ever stirs him to loquacity; so he only 
smiled too, dropping at the same time a single word of calm 
amazement...... I wonder what the reviewer would have 
thought of his own sagacity could he have beheld the pair as 
I did.” 


ore eee 


TaroLtoay.—The Apostolic Age. By James Vernon Bartlet, M.A. 
(T. and T. Clark. 6s.)—This subject, in the series of “ Eras of 
the Christian Church,” was originally assigned to Dr. A. C. Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. An admirable substitute has 
been found in Mr. Bartlet, who handles his subject with a com 
bination of courage and caution that leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important portion of the book is to be found in chaps. 
1-6, which are practically an essay on the Book of Acts. Mr. 
Bartlet accepts the high estimate which Professor W. M. Ramsay 
has formed of the historical value of the book, and adopts some 
of the Professor’s happy conjectures. He sees, for instance, St. 
Luke in the avip t1s Maxedév, who invited St. Paul into Europe. 
On the question of St. Paul’s imprisonment he differs from most 
critics, holding that the Apostle was never released, and that his 
martyrdom took place in A.D. 62. He attributes a very early 
date to the Epistle of James, and has some e xcellent remarks on 
the “faith” which St. James found so unsatisfactory. He will 
probably find more serious dissent when he attributes the Didaché 
to the Apostolic Age. As to the authorship of the Hebrews, he 
thinks that “ probabilities converge on Apollos.” On the 
Apocalypse his view is strictly preterist. ‘Its lessons were for 
its first readers its horizon, therefore, is their horizon. 
If it has abiding lessons for our age and every age, it is simply 
as have the other hortatory books of the Bible.” We would 
especially commend to our readers Mr. Bartlet’s treatment 
of the ecclesiastical organisation question. Our necessarily 
brief and imperfect notice of this book must not be taken 
as a measure of the value that we put upon it.——Forly 
Years in the Church of Christ. By Charles Chiniquy, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Chiniquy left the 
Church of Rome, in which he had been an active priest, specially 
interested in the total abstinence movement, at the age of fifty. 
This portion of his life he described in a book entitled “Fifty 
Years in the Church of Rome.” This volume supplements it. 
He took the unusual course of being rebaptised, holding that the 
baptism of the Church of Rome was not a Christian ceremony. 
This action indicates his position, and explains the character of 
the volume. It isa pity, we cannot but say, that it was ever 
written, or, being written, was ever published. An ex-priest who 
adopted the attitude taken up by Dr. Chiniquy, and used the 
language which he himself acknowledges, could hardly expect 
gentle treatment from his former co-religionists. They, on the 
other hand, found their principles of toleration, which, however 
sincerely held, are not of very long standing, put to a very severe 
test. That the Doctor lived to be ninety, though he did not 
escape an occasional flesh wound and broken head from too- 
vigorous controversialists, is practical proof that Rome is not 
quite so unchangeable as some people say. We do not assert 
that the book has not something worth reading in it, but it 
leaves an impression of a deplorable condition of religious feeling. 
——Two Hands and Two Feet: Our National Church History. By 
Rev. Ed. Maxlow and Mrs. T. R. Seddon. (The Church Army. 
2d.)—The-two hands and two feet are ingeniously made to repre- 
sent four periods of Church history. It is very neat and, if it 
is not pressed too far, useful. But was the English Church more 
Roman from 1000-1500 A.D. than from 500-1000? And what is 
meant by Roman? The Pope, or the accretion of doctrine which 
kept on growiog from quite early times? It has been said tha 
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all that is distinctive of Roman as opposed to Anglican doctring 
is to be found in Gregory the Great.——We may mention g yoy 
serviceable little book, Prayers for Use in Hospitals and Ieee 
(S.P.C.K.) It includes some well-known hymns; hymns, omen 
when there can be no singing, are most useful in the Visitation 
of the sick. 


Crass AND ScHoot Boors.—Logic. By St. George gto; 
M.A. (Blackwell, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stock republish, 
with alterations and additions a book that appeared in 19 
under the title of Deductive Logic, and supplements the matte; 
by a treatment of induction.—-The Odes of Horace, Book III, 
edited by Stephen Gwynn (Blackie and Son, ls. 6d.), is a usefy) 
piece of work, showing scholarship and taste, and the power ¢f 
selecting what is necessary. Why n. xiii. (“O fons Bandusiae”) jg 

“unde loquaces 
lymphae desiliunt tuae.” 

translated by “whence the babbling waters come leaping down 
for thee”? The lymphae loquaces are the-fons, and do not supply it 
as “for thee” would make one think, Macaulay’s Essay on 
Horace Walpole, edited with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Downie, M.A. (same publishers, 2s.). A special and useful featurg 
in this edition is the appendix, giving between thirty and forty 
pages of extracts from Walpole’s Letters. These, we venture ty 
say, will do more to make a student really understand Walpol. 
than anything else in the volume. From Messrs. A. and (. 
Black we get The Age of Hawke, one of the “Sea-Dog Readers” 
Series, consisting of extracts from letters of Hawke and Anson, 
from notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and other sources, |t 
will be found full of interest, fanciful and pleasant. Hawke 
knew how to express himself with energy as well as how to fight, 
He wrote to the Plymouth contractors: “The beer brewed gt 
your port is so excessively bad that it employs the whole time of 
the squadron in throwing it overboard.” Another volume, 
peculiarly suitable for the times, is A Geography of the British 
Empire, by Lionel W. Lyde (same publishers, 1s.) 











Dirnectorigss, &¢.—Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. (Chatto and Windus. 50s.)—This volume is the 
fortieth, and continues to hold its own, as giving what no other 
of the many kindred publications attempt. Of course, it isa very 
difficult task that the editor essays, but he is perfectly right in 
erring, if he errs at all, in the direction of comprehension. One 
is inclined to criticise the inclusion of some novus homo whose 
humble parentage and recent proprietorship are decently ob- 
secured. Yet probably he is in his right place. He is an ancestor. 
— After men, books. The English Catalogue of Books for 1899 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 6s. net) has reached its sixty- 
third year, its grand climacteric, in fact. (It includes, we 
should remind our readers, the principal books published in 
America.) It runs to nearly two hundred and fifty pages, each 
containing some seventy or eighty entries. All these, however, 
do not record a distinct publication. The cross entries are 
numerous, and very convenient they are. No catalogue is prac- 
tically serviceable unless it is a subject, as well as a name, 
catalogue.——The Nursing Profession. Edited by Sir Henry Burdett. 
(Scientific Press. 2s.)—This volume, the second issue, gives a 
preliminary chapter on “The Common Requirements of the 
Schools,” another on ‘The Principal Laws Affecting Nurses,” 
and their catalogues, with such particulars as are available for the 
various hospitals, infirmaries, nursing associations, &c., in the 
United Kingdom. Willing’s Press Guide, 1900 (J. Willing, 
jun, 1s.), contains a list of newspapers and periodicals, London 
and provincial, another list of American and Colonial newspapers 
and Continental newspapers in England, and a variety of kindred 
information. 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ABT FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
| and Charming Colourings. 
TAPESTRIES SERGES —|CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
SILK BROCADES CUENILLES!/CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive.| VELVETS PLUSHES |Mcstins  [GossaMERs. 
Partenys Post-rree, | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


Decorative 
Furnishing. 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF MEDICINE. 

The CURATORS of PATRONAGE of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
Will, on a date to be afterwards fixed, PROCEED to the ELECTION of a 
inna of MEDICINE, in room of the late Professor Sir Thomas Grainger 
Stewar 


h Candidate for the Chair is requested to lodge with the undersigned, not 

rthan Saturday, April 1ith next, eight copies of his Applications and eight 

ies of any testimonials which he may desire to submit. One copy of the Appli- 

cation should be signed. R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W. S. Secretary. 
66 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, February 22nd, 1900. 











QHRIST’S HOSPITA L, LINCOLN. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 
Fixed yearly stipend, £100. Capitation, £2 for first 50, £1 for second 50, and 10s. 
remaining pupils. Present number ot pupils, 203. Furnished apartments at the 
School or lodging allowance. Applicants should send their names as quickly as 
possible to JNO. G@. WILLIAMS, Clerk to the Governors, 14 Silver Street, Lincoln, 
by whom further particulars and a form of application: will be sent. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMINA- 
44. TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 
‘our (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 
and open to boys under fifteen. —Further particulars 
MW.A., Weuid-Master. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
£20, tenable for three y 
frow Rev. A. H. COOKE 








OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Otfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 











ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | francis Alfred Lucas, £39. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, fdward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel f'. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G,, C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
| Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 


John Cator, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., P-C.A. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





" Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introductiow of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
¢v Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED..... eeeeceees £430,000,000. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


| 
| COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


| “THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
ROYAL | to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


THE 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


| 
COCOA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 


schkotf.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


| Str ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
) patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 





| DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
| Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
| quently catised by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 


STRAINED 


or consult, free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 


Contain Hundreds of Photographie Illustrations, of 
the Latest Productions in 


VISION. 








Important ) 





to those (Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 
)} Marked in Plain Figures, at a 

about to ( Minimum Profit for Cash. 

& The record of steady and substantial progress that has 


? never ceased to distinguish HAMPTON and SONS’ busi- 
F ; h 4 ness has been the resuit of their rigid adherence to these 
urnisn. \ principles, and they have pleasure in inviting those who 
‘ are about to Furnish to compare the values they offer 
with the best obtainable elsewhere. 


HAMPTON AND 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 

















SONS, 
Ld. 
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[J NiteED SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
Established in 1874. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. W. TRACY, M.A. 

Candidates prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other Service Exams., also 
for the Universities. Navy Class under Special Instructor. Special facilities to 
Members of the Public Services. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United 
Services College, Westward Ho! ed 
SUCCESSES IN ARMY EXAMS., DECEMBER, 1899. 

R. M. ACADEMY, WOOLWICH :— 


Aes SUNT iv onios vc0keecs soe eiens ceveusspense 10,323 marks. 
dk, COONE sDoepiicn wacnes<asanchengsere grees dbae 8.676 ,, 
EL AED. piccewccecesecevpceessensosrssebabenesves fy) 
OP‘ Ss ree ecocececees Since admitted, 


R. M. COLLEGE, SANDHURST :— 
J, L. R. Carey (after one term’s absence). 
1. M. Gregson (cavalry candidate). 
TNITED SERV LCS COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 
NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, &c., 
apply to Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
ward Ho! 


YCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
HOMERTON RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 











WANTED. a MASTER and MATRON, being husband and wife. Joint salary, 
£150 per annum (rising by annual increments of £5 to £175), with board, lodging, 
Vashing, and medical attendance. ‘The Master must hold the qualifications 
requisite for a teacher of the Deaf on the Oral System, and the Matron must 
understand household management and book-keeping, be a good needlewoman, 
and bave had experience with Deaf Children.--Application, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials of recent date, to be forwarded to the CLERK OF 
THE BOARD, School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., marked on 
the outside * Deaf Schools,” not later than March 5th, 1900. Candidates from out- 
side London selected to see the committee will be allowed third-class railway fare. 








a 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JONE 5th, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,--Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenhain. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
svil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &e. Prospectus on application.—-Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The ‘tower House, Dorking, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Pees, £80 perann.; Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
be: ELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.—EXAMINATION for 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, and ARNOLD HILLS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, on TURSDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 3rd and 4th.--For 
particulars, write to Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 














ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCGCS. 
several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETTLION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
Vor particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
“\UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. . 
SWETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


Wests ATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
of 











KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

“@Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School trom 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket fleld. 





( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
ysical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


Y PS OM Cc 6Go LL Lee 















Apply. The BURSAR. 





WQHREWSBURY 
h comets 
‘yhe SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 20th and 21st. 





Information can be obtained from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER. 


11TY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 


at 3 per cent. i . « 
For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, Not- 


tingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 


CEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of MATERIA MEDICA in the QUEEN'S 

’ COLLEGE, CORK, being now VACANT, Candidates for that office are re- 

quested to forward their testimonials to the UNDER-SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, 

on or before MARCH 9th, 1900, in order that the same may be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Dublin Castle, February 16th, 1900. 


EV. CHARLES VOYSEY, Annesley Lodge, Hamp- 
: stead, NW. WILL SEND GRATIS on Application a SERMON on the 
BIsSWOPs' CALL TO UNITED PRAYEK. 











SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 


DS aw) Oo Ab 





Nie 
pue HALL, chor. ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Mark 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions ecg 2 
the daughters of naval and military officers. or 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Tilustratad 
prospectus on application. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOMER. 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages {or 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracin 
climate; beautiful situation, and Jarge grounds. English References,—fyp 

Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. . 
Peg ee 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie School 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


T DD a x ‘ . a - * 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exbibj. 

tion will be offered in the first instanee for Boys intended for the Army Class,— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 





























AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, 

This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and Iberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house. 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 2 


y ne T a 
OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. : 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply : THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 


EKAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references. Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.AS. 


bye SURREY (in the Pine District)—The 
PRINCIPAL of a SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
2IVES a limited number of BOARDERS. Music, Languages, and Drawing 

















RECI 
receive special attention. English and Foreign Professors.—lor particulars apply, 
THE PRINCIPAL, Elmhurst, Camberley. - 


Lo DENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
) LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references, 
Yerms and list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 





Si: JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
b (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


~<A mR W 1 oC UK S C H O OL 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 

Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
lirst-grade Public School. lees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &e. Junior House for Boys from 8, 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCBD 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


} OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 











COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900, The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


.\T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 
MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 
al families and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS. CHAPERONS, 
COMPANIONS. PROSPECTUSES of SCHUOLS forwarded Gratis on receipt of 
requirements.—141 Regent street, W. 
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(TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
PNTARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


————— ‘ . x A 1 
SEDFORD. COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
THE HALF-TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22na, 
eaves are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Students 
pears for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and Science. 


Y § aw HO 0 I 


CAMBRIDGE. 











are PrNGLE COURSE OF LECTURES IN ANY SUBJECT MAY BE 
‘ Ete pecertns nt for Professional Training in Teaching, and an Art 








ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years ; 
ne Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science annual value £43, tenable for 3 years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

t irticulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 
B THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs., ONE EXHIBITION of 50 gs., SIX ot 
“yes, (ineluding Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUSI Jst, 2nd, and 3rd next. 

(Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 19vv. 
iso Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) fur Boys between 11 and 13.— 
ply to the SECRETARY. 















. " = 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 
NAVY CLASS. 

poYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
Cadetships 8th, 26th, 8th, 42nd, 50th, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 

aFOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

(Church of England Public Boarding eapeng | 
GovERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE., 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired 
Heulthy situations. Playgrounds 

“ (1) S$, Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) 8. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(2) §. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wale Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman, 






rerms, a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
OVS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Principals.— Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 


The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 











[Pe eHaM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 


TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1900, 












for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
n, Two of ) per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates enter- 
tained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1900. 


JEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

govt Modern Side, FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Ovford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford, 





\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
South aspect. Strong 





Beautiful and healthy situation. Good playgrounds. 








resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses... Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 





LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
ls and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


GQ LPiF fT ON) ont ig, ® 2 0 L- 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


JELSTED SCHOOL.-—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rey. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


Trova ; x ; 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
AX SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths, Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(3-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


1 a 7 a 

HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

/ ~—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 

|e - of voicesfor two vacancies, March 14th.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
ead-Master. 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


Ne hy 7 “4 

OURN EMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 

f ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 

onourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 

paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com 

petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


al ‘x Al 
PORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS ot 
5 GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
xtensive grounds, overlooking the sea: large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
ot OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. TERM BEGAN JANUARY lech, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TURQUAY. 



































S? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA rok WOMEN; 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the Univeraity, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


PRESHAMS SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


The GOVERNORS of Sir John Gresham’s School at Holt PROPOSE to 
A pap oii in APRIL NEXT, a HEAD-MASTER, to take office after the sum- 
mer holidays. 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, 
and between 25 and 40 years of age. 

It is proposed to erect School Buildings for at least 200 boys, with all modern 
appliances, and a Head-Master’s House with accommodation fur about 50 buarders. 

Canvassing of the Governors, personally or by letter, by or on behalf of any 
candidate, will not be permitted. 

Printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained by post from 
-< hogs pl TOWSE, Clerk to the Governors, Fishmongers’ Hall, London 
sridge, E.C. 

Applications must be sent in before March Slst next. 








3 LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. 
l'EN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a ye 
Also One or more Scholarships ef £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
ege, Clifton, Bristol. 








de ITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 
if ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 and £2u) 
will be HELD on MARCH 27th and 28th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Cores WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge.. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al! 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.,$ Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'i'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


TYVYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


VHOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
_ RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to ‘The SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at lland 7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


O° -OPE RATI VE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 


























CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 
19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


_-_ LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 





Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FirTH EDITION, 
1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
“Tts special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Bucr 
ideas about the English.” —Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guiueas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 
-DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 








THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment susted 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The $6 ALLENBURYS - Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Focd No.3 For Intants over 6 months 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


if SALES NEXT WEEK. 


y R. J..C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
| at 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at half past twelve precisely, 
F | on the following days :— 
TUESDAY, February 27th.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons. 
"Be is Roses, Fruit Trees, Cannas, Carnations, Lilies 
Rea bt ee from Japan, and Border Plants of every de- 
apie a Pit. scription. 
FRIDAY, March 2nd.—Scientifie and Photographic Apparatus and 
other Miscellaneous Property. 








| THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C., 


OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, 


———— 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
: LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets instock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 
(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 
3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted). 


ALFRED WILSON 


(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENi, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office ) 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


NOW ON SALE. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1!1900. 


A List, arranged in Tabular Form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fee, Subscriptions, and 
Secretaries’ Names, &¢., of 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other 
Clubs in London and the Counties of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Foreign Countries, and in the British Colonies. 

Eight Annual Edition. 

Price in red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, 33. 6d. ; post-free, 33, 9d, 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S List. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE ELECT.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES ON MONDAY NEN? 
Crown Svo, 6s. ; 


NEMO. By THEO. DOUGLAS, 


Author of “A Bride Elect.” 


“Tras: a Mystery,’ « Carr of Dimscaur,” &e, 


NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8yo, Sa, 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, and other Stories, 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.GS., FSA 
Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “The Sacred City of th 
Ethiopians,” &c.; and MRS. THEODORE BENT. With a Poetrait, 24 Fy), 
page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. r 

“A charming illustrated record of travel, with many practical hints for thiose 
who may wish to follow, and a valuable mine of facts about the regions visited” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price ONE SHILLING, 
CONTENTS :— 
CHARLOTTE AND EMILY BRONT#: a; CLOVER AND HEARTSEASE. By Mrs 
Sonnet. Bernard DBosanquet, 
SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES.—IIT. | THE VALUE OF A DEAD CELEnRITY, 
Tae Voertrekkers, By Sir John By Harold Macfarlane. 
Robinson, k.C.M.G., late Premier of | ANrornE DRovoT (1774-1847). By the 
; a . . Rey. Canon Staveley. ‘ici 
S$ IT POSSIBLE TO TELL A GOOD Book } IN 
FROM A BAD ONE? By Augustine a8 ed TRARS Aco 
Birrell, Q.C., M.P. A SACRIFICE TO BHOWANT. By J. Reil, 
re War. By Spenser | coxreRENcEs ON BOOKS AND MeY.- 
suneisiaes XI. The Tears of the Muses. By 
BirnD NoTEs. By Lady Broome. Urbanus Sylvan. : 
THE BIvER BITTEN. By John Arthur | Joun RUSKIN : a Sonnet. By Dr, 
Barry. John Todhunter. ; 
BENEATH THE SURFACE. By Frank |THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 79 
T. Bullen, F.R.G.S, By Henry Seton Merriman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIRTY ee | N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 














weekly exchange of books at the houses ae sd Age 4 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, aad 


per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKs. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








£21 CRUISE 


PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA (for 

ETNA), PALERMO, SALERNO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 
On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Starting April llth. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Full details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. | 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 


Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


— 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


By their Steamship “LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, for MOROCCO 
BALEARIC ISLES, GREECE, TURKEY, ALGERIA, &c., embarking pat 
sengers at London, 6th April, and at Villefranche (Nice), 16th April. The 
following places will be visited :—TANGIER, PALMA, VILLEFRANCHE, 
PIR.ZUS (for Athens), CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
The Steamer will arrive back in London on May 12th. String band, electric light, 
high-class cuisine. Managers: F. GREEN & CO., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & 
CO. Head Offices: Fenchurch Avenue. 








London ; SPOTTISWOODE and CV., New Street Square, E.C, 


ze apply to the latter firm, at 5 Penchurch Avenue, London, BC; of 
End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur strect, 3.W. 
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Messrs, C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST 
“THE KENDALS.” 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “The Life of Sothern,” “John Hare,” &. 


Demy 80, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 1és. 


“Mr. Pemberton’s appetite is not easMy satisfied. He has pro- 


da book that will be read with interest.”—Daily News. 

—_ be turned to with eager interest by all lovers of the stage 

4 ro history......Mr. Pemberton tells the story with singular 
and Sis 


is volume is rich in anecdote.” 
charm, and bi —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


By Joun W. BOOKWALTER. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 

nearly 300 Illustrations, and a new Map, 21s. net. 

‘ work...... the illustrations of which there are a 

ee exceedingly good.” —Dait y News. 

« Yields instructive evidence of the giant strides which Russia is 

making in the further side of the Urals and the Caspians......Finely 
illustrated.” —Scotsman. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, SPORT, 
AND ADVENTURE. By Georce Lacy (“The Old Pioneer”), 
Author of “Liberty and Law,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
about 50 Illustrations, 15s. 

«Jt is dificult to put the book down.” —Literature. 
« permanently valuable as an account of Boer life.” —Dzaily Vows, 








THE BEST FICTION. 
PHARAOH’S BROKER: being the re- 


markable Experiences in Another World of Isidore Werner. 
Written by HrMsELF. Edited, Arranged, and with an Intro- 
duction, by ELLSWORTH DouGLass. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“As original and as captivating as anything conceived by the 
author of ‘The Time Machine’...... and can be placed in that small 
catalogue of new books which are well worth reading.”—Evha, 

‘Humorous and exciting.” —.Vorth British Daily Mail, 


THOU SHALT NOT——— By Srantoy 

MoricH. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Startlingly graphic...... A novel like this, so richly human, 
daringly true to the shady side of life, yet teaching the need of con- 
sideration for the weaknesses and temptations of others, deserves to 
be widely read. It. will do far more good than it can possible do 
harm.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

Sensational without being melodramatic...... interesting, well 
constructed, and quite honest.’’—Echo. 


SIR PATRICK: the Puddock, By L. B. 


WaLForD, Author of “The Archdeacon,’ “Mr. Smith,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the best things that Mrs. Walford has ever written.” 
—TLo-day. 
Excellently told, and as interesting in its fancy as it is fresh in 
form.” —Scotsman, 
Mrs. Walford adds another to the long list of pleasant and 
wholesome stories that we owe to her pen.” —Daily News. 
“A very good and entertaining novel.’—Guardian, 





420,000 SOLD TO DATE. 


DAVIDHARUM: aStory of American Life. 
By EpwakD Noyes Westcott. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The author was able to create in ‘David Harum’ a character 
© original, so true, and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint 
and humorous, that we are at once compelled to admit that here is 
auew and permanent addition to the long list of American literary 
portraits." —Extract from Preface by FORBES HEERMANS. 

“An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction,” 





—Literature, 
Full of humour and pathos."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Full of humour that is never forced......... There is not a dull 


page in the book.” —Liverpool Post. 
; “It is impossible to open the book without coming upon some 
droll saying or laughable incident. The sale has been deservedly 
enormous."—Review of Reviews. 

“Extremely clever.” —Publishers’ Circular. 





DIGBY, LONG & CO’S LIST. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED.—SECOND NOW READY. 
ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LOYAL HUSSAR., Cloth, 6s. 


“The stories are all brightly and pleasingly written....are descriptive of incidents 
connected with the South African War. The storles are handled with a freshness and 
vivacity which warrant us in describing this as a charming volume.”—Scotsman. 





M. E. WINCHESTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. 


By the Author of “ Little King Rannie.” Cloth, 6s. 

“A tale of far more than average merit....one of the few books it is worth any 
one’s time to read and read carefully. From beginning to end the book is of 
absorbing interest, and can be thoroughly and heartily recommended to the read- 
ing public.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“ The ‘slum’ pictures in * Tempest Tossed’ are forcible and well drawn.” 

—Spectator. 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CHAINS of CIRCUMSTANCE 


Cloth, 6s., with Frontispiece. 


CHEAP EDITION OF F. W. ROBINSON’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. Cloth, 6s. 


““Mr. Robinson’s reputation as a novel-writer will not be diminished by the 
present work....We chronicle the appearance of this book with satisfaction. Wa 
must specially mention the hero as being uncommonly we!] drawn, for he is both 
original, natural, and interesting. Altogether we commend this book to the 
public.” —Athengum, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—THIRD IN PREPARATION. 
RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. Cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Bagot has given us a most interesting book....The portraiture is often 
excellent, and the author's intimate knowledge of Italian society is manifested at 
every turn.”—Spectator. 

* A noteworthy novel, and one that will be in much demand.”—Bookseller. 

Mr. SWINBURNE writes : “I have read with sustained and unflagging interest 
‘A Roman Mystery’....I think it quite an admirable story....I have lent and 
recommend it.” 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A CRAZY MOMENT. Cloth, 6s. 


“*4 Crazy Moment’ is one of the best of Miss Sarah Tytler’s stories.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“The book will be thoroughly enjoyed; it is one of the best novels of the 
season. -- Western Mercury. 





DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TORN-OUT PAGE. Cloth, 6s. 


“ Miss Russell's latest story is cleverly thought out and planned....It is seldom 
we come across 2 book which is at once so healthy and exciting as this.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED-HEADED MAN. Cloth, 6s. 


“The best piece of work that Mr. Fergus Hume has given us since he wrote 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, The tale contains not a single aull chapter.” 
— World. 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YELLOW BADGE. Cloth, 6s. 


“The best of the many good novels that Miss Middlemas has written. Itisa 
powerfully conceived story.,..The opening chapters at once rivet the a 
— Bookseller. 


NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS A. LEWIS. 


A COMEDY OF THE CLOTH. “:" 


“Ts a substantial novel with a good plot, well-written, descriptive, bright, and 
pleasant dialogue, and wisely conceived characterisation. The whole thing is 
cleverly worked out, and will be much enjoyed, by those who fayour the lighter 
kind of fiction."—Jrish Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY GILLAN VASE, 


UNDER THE LINDEN. Cloth, 6s. 


“A good, high-toned, fascinating story. It excites an interest which never 
flags from beginning to end. Its flow is easy and natural, but withal so capti- 
vating that not a page can be skipped nor the book laid down until the end is 
reached.”—Aberdeen Press. 





London: DIGBY, LONG and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





~YOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SERIES A, containing Papers of a Mathematica 
or Physical character. 


Vol. 193, with 28 Plates, price £1 108, 


London : HARRISON and SONS, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “Bells and Pome- 

granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “Jaunts,” 1843; 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s * Foxhunting,” 1826; 
George Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; “ Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “ Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
(2 vols.), 1858; Serope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted : list 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Strect. Loadon. W.C. 





post-free.-BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S new book, entitled 
BY ORDER OF THE COM- 
PANY, 6s., is now ready, and may 
be obtained at all the Libraries and 
Booksellers’. Miss Johnston’s new book 
follows, to a great extent, the same 
lines as her very successful book 
THE OLD DOMINION, 6s., 
of which over 28,000 copies have al- 
ready been sold. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 65. 


Over 200,000 copies already sold. 


SUNNINGWELL. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 


By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 








a 





Over 59,000 copies already sold. 


HANS VAN DONDER: 
A Tale of the Boers. 
By CHARLES MONTAGUE. 2s. 6d. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 
By EDMUND maa 12s, 


“The very careful and admirable study which Mr. Gardner has made of the 
Paradiso is pecntiarly welcome. We have read it with the deepest interest. and 




















wea believe that it will be found most helpful by all students of the immorta} 





Tuscan poet.”—Specta 
CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF 





CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZET- 


TEER OF INDI a Uniform with the above. Half-morocco, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE 


POWER IN INDIA. By R.&. WHITEWAY. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA, 


from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C, 
MABEL Durr. Demy 8vo, lds. net. 


THE LIFE & TIMES of RICHARD 


BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet during the Commonwealth. By THomas 
ALFRED SPALDING. Demy dvo, 15s. 











A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE 


NORTH. By ALEXANDER PLATONOVICH ENGELHARDT, Governor of 
Archangel. ‘Translated by HENRY COOKE. With 90 Illustrations and 3 
Maps, demy S8vo, 18s. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 


THE GREAT. THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH PETROVNA. By R. NISBET 





Barn. With Photogravure and numerous other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
We congratulate Mr. Bain on the accuracy and care which are conspicuous in 
bis book, and we hope it will find many readers.”—Atheneum. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By JOHN HORSLEY Mayo. With 
many Coloured Plates, fully Illustrated, 2 vols. demy S8vo, 3 guineas net. 
“Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to 
speak except in terms of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a 
Queeu’s ship that will be long without it."—Pall Malt Gazette, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 








“8 aaa 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND oo 


A CHORUS OF PRESS APPROVA] 
IS BEING BESTOWED ON 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: 1870-7; 


By Officers who took part in the Campai 
Edited by MAJOR-GENERAL MAURICE,C.. fy 
Capt. W. J. LONG, and A. SONNENSCHEIN” 
With hundreds of Plates, Maps, &c. ; imperial 8Y0, 2s, ; 


“An admirable performance, resplendent with knowledge, dignity 
science. It must take a foremost place in every military library.” ~ rtd. Coy’ 
jt THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR the World says tt ts “without dat 

est history of the greatest war of modern times. mirable i fone te 
and diagrams.” Mustrations, mais 

Of THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR the Daily News says “This cate 
volume provides a complete record, and is a masterly survey of the great stately 
profusely illustrated.” Struggle, 

Of THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR the Bookman says :—“ The descr} tions 
the various engagements are unsurpassed in wealth of detail and clearnen “ 
a work to be read and read again by every student of modern history. Of Sts 
ing interest. A remarkable series of illustrations.” “ Deserves the reputati — 
instantly acquired of being the most vivid and brilliant, full and accurate, bites 










































. of the war.”—Scotsman. 


Of THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR the Pall Mall Gazette says “It mes), 


pressing need, and is well suited for all readers, soldiers and ciyilianc aie? 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated.” © Se cevillans al 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S MOTHER, 38, 


C. Tstuupi. Coloured Portrait, ‘s.6d. FIRST REVIEW :—* Ap intoresti’ 
piece of historical portraiture. It will no doubt be widely reaj in ie 
country.’—Scotsman. SECOND. REVIEW:—*A readable and intehe 
book, Her lite was worth writing.’—Atheneum, ink 


MARIE ANTOINETTE & THE DIAMOND 


NECKLACE from Another Point of View. By F. DE ALBrt, With 4 
Portraits. os. First REView .—* His inquiry is temperaté and reasonabja 
ways. Well worthy of the attention of students of history."—Scotsman, 


DEAD OPPRESSORS. By Tuowss Pryce 


“ The book is a good one because the characters live. Mr. Pinkerton hy: 
2 happy style, and he writes of his characters with a subdued humour which 
makes the book very entertaining."—Athenwum. “ Undeniably clever The 
author has caught some of thet grimly logical faculty which has given to the 
masters of French fiction their special pre-eminence.”—Literature “Te & 
always a pleasure to meet Mr. Pinkerton in his excursions in the realm ot fe. 
tion, and his latest novel increases the pleasure and worthily supports his 
reputation.’"—Liverpool Post. j 


MUSCLE, BRAIN, & DIET: 











By the Winner of ths 
Tennis Gold Prize, 1897.98. 





a Plea for Simpler Food. | Chi 
a ampion, 99 ; Amateur 
352 pp., with full Indes, 3s. 6d. ; Racket Champion, °s9; 


: | Classical Honours Coach 
By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Cam?.) | Cambridge Univ. 
First REVIEW.—' His book is crammed with practical results, and everybody 
who reads tt must feel the conscientious earnestness with which the subject is 
presente 1.°—Reyno ds's. 
EcCOND REVIEW.—* Arguments which appeal to the reader as being honest, 
iv, scholarly, and very logical.’—St. James's Gazette. 


m 


P R I M E R j Intended for Use as 
OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF oor rps 


1. Board Schools. 
ALCOHOL. 2. Bands of Hops. 


| 
By Edwin J. Norris, M.R.C.S., 3. Temperance Societies, 
ecturer on Physiology and Mygiene, Municipal | 4. Fer Temperance 
fechnical Institute, Portsmouth. Cloth, Is. | Workers 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA. By P. Kottmasy, 


f the Imperial Troops, German East Africa. 7s. 6d. “This admirable 
work. The manners and habits of native peoples round the shores ct 
Lake Nyanza are described with great minuter The extraordinary 
fertility of the land and the richness of its miner yurces are set forth, 
ind the general attractiveness of the work is greatly enhanced by profuse 
ilustrations."—South Africa. “ Richly illustrated.’— ator. “A highly 
interesting account of the races dwelling on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza.”—St. James's Gazette. 


SHAKESPEARE-BACON: an Essay. 3s. 64. 


“Though Baconian to a fault, the author belongs neither to the ‘ knaves’ nor 
the ‘cranks’ of that ilk. A reasonable and cogent essay.” —Outlook. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. 


W. MoELLER. ‘Translated by Rey. A. RUTHERFURD, and J. H. FREESE 
M.A. (Oxon.) 3 vols. 8vo, each lis. 

Vol. I.—A.D. 1-600. [Second Edn. oes III.L—REFORMATION & COUN: 

Vol. 1.—MIDDLE AGES. TER REFORMATION. [Thisday. 
“4 book of extraordinary comprehensiveness. The amount of information 
compressed into it is marvellous. Of immense industry and remarkable 
power, both of analysis and synthesis..—Guardian. “It is a student's 
volume, the kind of book which he delights in, loves to handle, loves to con 
quer and know.”—Expository Times. “Thorough knowledge, clear method, 
lucid statement, a power of seizing and distinctly exhibiting the main poills 
in a movement—these are the qualities which are likely to put 1t in the frou! 
among the text-books of Church history.’—Critical Review. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE DOG: Management and Diseases of. By 


Prof. J. WooDROFFE HILL, F.R.C.V.S. Fifth Edition, with 24 fine Illustra 
trations of Typical Prize Dogs by THOS. FauL, F.R.P.S. 540 pp., 8v0, 105. éd. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, with Select 


List of Preparatory Schools. Eleventh Annual Issue. 473 pp., cloth, 2. 6d. 
Of all Booksellers’, or post-free from the Publishers. All Parents with sous to 
educate, or seeking a Public School, Preparatory School, Army Tutor, Navy 
Tutor, University Tutor, Medical College, Agricultural College, &c., should 
consult the Public Schools Year Book. A new Article deals with Colonial 
Openings tor Public School Boys. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 'S 
NEW BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


sik HERBERT MAXWELL'S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINCTON 


2 vols., 36s. net. 
ae _“An ac admirable book.”—LorpD SALIsBury. 


~A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


SIDE LIGHTS ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROY DEVEREUX. 
With Map, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“Does not contain a single dull page.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. — 











“4 THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


BRITISH POLICY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown Svo, boards, Is. 


“Very able and significant...... the comment of a specially clear 
and detached intellect on a complicated problem, and so of great 
value. The attitude of mind of the writer is singularly true and 
just. "—SPECTATOR. 


A SECOND EDITION IS IN PREPARA- 
TION OF 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN 


NAVAL HISTORY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
By the Author of “Ironclads in Action,” 
H. W. WILSON. 


“These chapters on the Battles of Manila and Santiago probably 
represent the final statement of the case as far as the ordinary 
public are concerned.’’—SPECTATOR. 


With many Illustrations, Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, 
demy Svo, 14s. net. 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 
CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


LESSONS OF THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN 


Crown 8Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 








“Profoundly interesting...... Of the highest importance to this 
country. ’—STANDARD. 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


OUR NAVY FOR 
A THOUSAND YEARS 


By CAPT. S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 


Fully Ilus trated, crown S8vo, cloth extra, t 6s. 





VOL. IV. Is NOW READY OF | 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. 
Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
*,* To be completed in 6 vols., but each Volume has an Index, and 
is sold separately. 


The TIMES, in reviewing Vol. IV., says this great 
history of the Navy “abundantly fulfils its 
rr" It is an admirable and indispensable 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO.. Limited. 
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MACMILLAN KL £0. iN NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA AND 
OTHER SKETCHES: 





























Letters of Travel. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 2 vols. extra Crown Svo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 
History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 

TIMES.—* The style is lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression... 
The most readable political history of England yet written.’ 

BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 
BY LORD ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 
Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans, 

LIBRARY EDITION (32nd). In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

POPULAR EDITION (ist). In 1 vol. Extra € rown 8vo, 10s, net. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 

By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Maps, and Pith the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

MALAY MAGIC: being an Introduction 
to the Folklore and Popular Religion of the Malay Peninsula. By WALTER 
WILLIAM SKEAT, of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay States. With 
a Preface by C. O. BLAGDEN, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
formerly of the Straits Settlements Civil Service. With numerous Lilustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. net. 

MORNING POST.—* The book is a rich collection of Malayan practice, folk- 
lore, and religion.. There has been no better book of the kiud since that of 
Messrs. Spencer and ‘Gille on the natives of Centr al Australias” 

THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE WAR. | 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. 
Crown &vo », Sewed, 3d. ne t. 

Ss. LUKE. In Greek, afier the Westcott and Hort Text. Edited, with 
Parallels, Tllustrations, Various Readings and Notes, by the Rev. ARTHUR 

Wright, M.A. Vice-President of Queen's College, Cambridge. Demy 4to, 

7s. 6d. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ILIAD.  Kdited, with Apparatus 


Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices, by WALTER LEAfF, Litt.D., 
sometime Fellow of ‘l'rinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., Books, 1-12. 8vo, 18s. 
[Classical Library. 


ON BEHALF OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
UDIES.—Supplementary Paper, No. 3 


PLANS AND AWINGS OF 


ATHENTAN BUILDINGS. By the late Professor J. H. MIDDLETON, Litt.D. 
EK dite d by Professor E. A. GARDNER. 8V0._ Price (to non-members), 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECENT and COMING ECLIPSES. 


3y Sir NoRMAN Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S. Second Edition, containing an 
account of the observations made at Viziadrug, in Mogg ia, in 1898, and of the 
conditions of the Kelip ses Visible in 1900, 1901, and 1905. vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 
1. ANTHONY’s FORTUNE. By Arthur| 6. ARUN RaJ. 
Beckford. Chaps. 9-10. 7. THE SANITY OF WELLINGTON. By 
2. THE NAVAL BRIGADE AT GRASPAN. | David Hannay. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Ver-| 8 THE DESTRUCTION OF ExGtrstt 
ner. | VILLAGES. By Archibald Marshall. 
3. JAMES MARTINEAU. A CHILD OF HIS AGE 
4, NEW ENGLAND IN WAR TIME. By 10. THE CAMPAIGN OF Doval. 1 
A. G. Hyde. Captain Cairnes (Royal Trish Fusi 


5. AN ANSWER FROM THE TOWN. } liers), Chaps. 7-9. 











THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Is. CONTENTS FoR MARCH. 
1. THE FLOWER OF pice Lock. By | 7. EZRA HIGGINS, POET. 
W. E. NORRIS. Chaps, 9-12. | 8. SHERIDAN’s BROTHER. 


ao 


2. AN AMERICAN SHRINE. | 9 SKETCHES IN NAPLES. 

3. THE HERD-WIDDIE-Fow. } 10. HOW THE QUEENSLANDER RIDE 

4. M. ANATOLE FRANCE. AND SHOOTS. 

5 VILLAGE SKE u. ll. Tur BATH COMEDY. By AGNESand 
AB ALLADE FROM u ABI L EMAN. | EGERTON CASTLE. (Conclusion. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The MARC La NUMBER contains :-- 

OLIVER lam da LL. After ? _ seby —The Wing with the Scots—The Kine a 
Prison y the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
TALKS WITH NAPOLEON. as LIFE AND CONVERSATION AT ost. 

HELENA. The Original Record made by Napoleon's Paysician. 
By Dr. BARRY E. O'MEARA, 
PARIS OF THE FAULOURGS. By RICHARD WHITEING. 
_Au d numerous other Sto ies and Artic les of Ge neral Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
4 FAMOUS SNOW IMAGE. Story of Michelangelo. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 
HOW PEPPER MADE AN EMPRESS By TUDOR JENES. 
STORM BOUND ABOVE THE CLOU DS. Story of Adventure. 
By Frederick Funston. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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On SATURDAY, March 
the FIRST 


8rd, will be published, 
NUMBER of 


THE PILOT. 


(ORIGINALLY INTENDED TO 


BE CALLED “THE TRIBUNE.”) 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
EDITED BY 
D. C. LATHBURY. 





EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


2 EXETER STREET, 


UNIVERSITIES OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR HISTORIES CF THE 
COLLEGES 


NEW VOLUME, ds. net each 
Oxford Series 
PFEMBROKE COLLEGE. 
D. MACLEANE, M.A., late Fellow 

SCOTSMAN.—“The book is packed full of anti- 
quarian knowledge made interesting .by the un- 
commonly readab'e manner in which it is conveyed.” 
CHRIST CHURCH. By Rev. H. L. 


THoMPSON, M.A., late Student and Censor. 
[In the press. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE. By Rev. 


By Rev. 


C. H. O. DANIEL, M.A., Fellow and Bursar, and | 


W. R. BAREER, B.A., late Scholar. — 
[in the press. 
Cambridge Series. eg 
CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. War- 
DALE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor. 
LITERATURE.—* Is a good instance of the useful 
work done by the writers of these college histories.” 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. By J. PEILE. 

Litt.D., Master of the College. (In the press. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 

Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application. 
FOR SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 

SOMALILAND. By C. V. A. PEEL, 
F.K.G.S., F.Z.S., &c. Royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 336 pp., 18s. net. 

Being an account of two expeditions into the far 
interior, together witha complete list of every animal 
and bird known to inhabit that country, and a list of 
the reptiles collected by the Author. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—~ Scientists and sports- 
men need only to be told the subject and author of 
this book to know at once that it is a book not to be 
missed. But the general reader also....will find this 
bandsomely illustrated book first-rate reading.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Peel's two hunting trips in 
‘Somaliland’ will make many a man’s mouth water, 
though the trying experiences of the desert journey 
will as probably parch their throats in anticipation.” 
OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. 

By Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, M.A., Vicar of 
Walmley, Birmingham. Illustrated sketches of 
Fifty Years Ago. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6u. 
net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTEL.—The book has the 
flavour of the ‘walnuts and the wine, carrying 
one agreeably back to the days when people stil! sat 
round the mabogany and drank like gentlemen after 
dinner.” 

London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 
29 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 








Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
are granted on the Bank's Branches tl 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

lonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are neg 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhil!, Loudon, E.C 


on DEMAND 





tiated and sent 






JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187 


GOLD MEDAL 


STRAND, LONDON, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


F.E. Robinson & Co.’s New Books 


out the | 


W.C. 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


| Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





Price ONE SHILLING. 





The March Number contains :— 


| THE BRITISH REGIMENT WITH THE MOST 
** DISTINCTIONS.” By GEORGE A. WADE. 
The British regiment which bore the most dis- 
tinctions, previous to the Transvaal campaign, is 
dealt with ina most interesting article. 


VICEROYS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
An article of interest at the present moment, 
dealing with the Governors of South Africa, past 
| and present, illustrated with Portraits. 


THE BICYCLE AND CRIME. 
By Professor LOMEROSO. 


The famous Italian criminologist has written an 
important paper dealing with the cycle mania 
and its relation to crime. Its conclusions are 
original and of singular import. 








Stories, Poems, and Articles are also contributed 
y 
LADY MIDDLETON, ETHEL SNAGGE, MARIE 
BELLOC - LOWNDES, BASIL MARNAN, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, G. STANLEY ELLIS, &c. 





The MARCH NUMBER of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE has also a reproduction of 
KITTY FISHER, after SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
and an Engraving by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER of 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS, after LELIO ORSI. 





PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


| 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, London. 


| BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,013. MARCH, 1900. 2s. 6D. 
AFTER THE WAR~WHAT THEN ? 
Mr. RUSKIN. 

SUBMARINE CABLES. 
| TuE EVOLUTION OF LITERARY 
Andrew Lang. 
THE RoyaLt ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 
BUSU-WHACKEING: AN EXPEDITION INTO THE BE- 
NIGHTED LANDs. By Hugh Clifford. 
Lorp Jjm: 4 SEETCH. Chaps. 12-13. 
Conrad. 
MvsINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—France’s Love of False 
News—Her Injustice to Herself and to Others— 
The Uselegsness of Lies~England’s Discomfiture 
Germany's Triumph~+Cambridge in the Nine- 
teenth Century—The Art of Amiable Biography 
—The University as Gunning Knew it—The Dark 
Ages of Scholarship. 
| THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.~IV. 
| TOE ADDRESS AND ITS LESSONS 














DECENCY. By 


By Joseph 


WILLIAM BLACK Woon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


| NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the SPECTATOR” 
| well be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 


nese ———__. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor—Prof. C. H. HERF i 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor vy Eat. 
University College, Aberystwyth, lish at 





The WARWICK SHAKESPE 
generally known and widely org pe ,© 
description of the Series is superfluous. tom 
knowledged to be “infinitely superior to an out” 
school edition.” Of the latest volume (“ Hen Y other 
the Athenaum says :—* Compiled with extren on 
and pains, and with that fulness of annotatio 
attention to ‘asthetic’ comment to which Me Pv 
accustomed in ‘The Warwick Shakespeare,” = 

To the whole Series may be applied the Verdict ot 
the Academy upon “ A Midsummer Night's D * ¢ 
—‘“‘In brief, here is an edition to be enresarnn: 
recommended.” resevedly 


VOLUMES SET FOR EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 1900-1901, 
As You Like It. Edited by J.C, 


© MITH, M.A. (Edin.), B.A. (Oxon. vy Ey 
hibitioner of Trinity College, Oot ee = 
Stirling High School. Is. 6d. ae 

: COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 1900 
OXFORD LOCALS (JUNIOR and SENIOR), 19m 
CAMBRIDGE LOCALS (JUNIOR and SENIOR). 
1900. See 





Coriolanus. Edited by Epuryp K 
CHAMBERS, B.A. formerly Scholar of Com, 
Christi College, Oxford.; “Chancellors Roe 
Essayist, 18010 is, 6d) aUCellor’s English 

CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCALS, 1901, 


Hamlet. [Edited by Epuvyp x 
oo B.A., Editor of “Coriolanus” ee: 
§. Od. ’ c. 


_CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCALS, 190, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY B.A. (HONOURS), 19m 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY M4. Jay. 


A Midsummer- Night’s Dream 
Edited by EpMUND K. CHAMBERs, B.A. Editor ‘ 
*Coriolanus,” &¢. (1s. 6d.) a 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 

CERTIFICATE), — (HIGHER 
LONDON UNIVERSITY INTERMEDIATE 
(PASS), 1900. 


Richard the Second. Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Trinity College, Can. 
bridge ; Professor of English at University 
College, Aberystwyth. 1s. 6d. i 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS (HIGHER 

AND LOWER CERTIFICATES), 1900, 


Henry the Eighth. Edited by p, 
NICHOL SMITH, M.A. Is. 64. . 
TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE (SECOND YEAR), 1900, 


Julius Cesar. Edited by Arrare 
D. INNES, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College 
Oxford. 1s. ss 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY LOCALS, 19009, 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP, 1900 
QUEEN’S CERTIFICATE (SCOT), 191. 


” S J ) 
The Tempest. Edited by F. S. Boas, 
M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; Lecturer, Oxford Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching. 1s. 6d. 
TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE (SECOND YEAR), 19%, 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY M.A. (PASS), 1909. 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited 
by H. L. Wirners, B.A., Principal of Isleworth 
Training College, London. 1s. 6d. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY JUNIOR LOCALS, 190, 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Antuvr 
D. INNEs, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 1s. Gd. 

ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY M.A., 1900. 








REMAINING VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 
Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, 


M.A. Cantab. et Lond. Is. 6d. 


Henry the Fifth. Edited by G.C. 
Moore SMITH, M.A., formerly Scnolar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; Professor of English at the 
Firth College, Sheffield. 1s. ¢4. 


King John. Edited by G. C. Moors 
SMITH, M.A., Editor of “Henry the Fifth.” In 
preparation. Is. 6d. 


Macbeth. Edited by Epmunp XK. 
CHAMBERS, B.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; Chancellor's English 
Essayist, 1891. 1s. 


Richard the Third, Edited by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Balliol College, Or- 
ford; former Classic Examiner in the University 
of Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 





January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in Januaryand July. Cloth Cases for 





the Half-year'y Volumes may be obtained throughany | 


| Bookseller or & ewsagent, orf om the Opi ¢,at 1/6 each, | 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


London : 


BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey. 
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wR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS | 
INNERMOST: ASIA: 


mirs. 
cord of Travel and Sport in the Pa 
‘ RALPH P. COBBOULD, late 60th Rifles. 
trations from Photographs, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 
With Maps and numero the lover of sport and. travel Mr. Cobbold’s book 
The Morning v5 the student of political devélopments in the East it will 
will bo weletor such light as it throws on the way in which Russian doings in a 
sess Ve 


we corner of Asia strike an observer on the spot.” 
repioe 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: 


A Private Record of Public Affairs. 

By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “ The Outspan.” 
 Lyol,10s. net. Thirtieth Thousand. 
“ f information. For the first time the information 

The _, fa = Pre Pos ae and which nobody has been abie vo obtain, is 
en aH A volume convenient for reference and easy to read.” 
COME 
LORD ROBERTS AND LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT. 
Portraits by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


1, LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 
9 FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


Mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each, or framed 6s. each. 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Re- 


jectio > WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 VOI., 6s. ; 
gianceas in Literature.—" Full of suggestion for the reflective American 
well as comfort for the sensitive American. Rarely has this Republic been 
treated by so kindly, 80 conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 
4 NEW VOLUME OF “ LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.’—1 vol. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
; By K. WALISZEWSEI. 
A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER AND I. 


By COUNTESS DE PULIGA. With Portraits, 1 vol., és. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of 
“The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” [Second Impression. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ Not only is the story itself so interesting than you are 
keptin a flutter of excitement all through, but the literary style has so much 
-m and so many admirable qualities that even had the dénowement not been to 
cour liking, you would have been right glad to have read the book. Weleave the 
hook with no feelings other than of pleasure and of gratitude to the author for a 

first-rate piece of work.” 
THE WHITE TERROR. By Fewrx Gras, Author of 


The Reds of the Midi.” [Tuesday. 
THE WORLD'S MERCY. By Maxwe i Gray. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. By I. Zanewrt. 
CHINATOWN STORIES. By C. B. Fernavp. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. W.C. 
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peveErTat ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. e . a +» £35,000,000. 





] ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—NOW READY and 
sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 
es of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects. 








By J. A. HOBSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 


By J. A. HOBSON. With Fine Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 


“Mr. Ruskin’s admirers will feel indebted to Mr. Hobson for so thorough and 
sympathetic a study and exposition of the splendid ideals of one of the leading 


’ 


minds of our time.”—Leeds Mercury. 





THE CHURCH PAST & PRESENT. 


Essays on the Pistorical Position of the Church 
of England. 


By The Bishop of LONDON, Bishop BARRY, 
Canon MEYRICK, and others. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor GWATKIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ 4 book which no one interested in its subject could read without gaining much 


solid information.”’—Scotsman. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented. by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


OOKS.--HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Ali the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. ~ Usual cash discounts. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 




















Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


or from the Office, at 18. Gd. each. 





| THE MOST N 
MOCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Ee ppss 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


insured agaiust, and FIDELITY BONDS granted | GRATEFUL AND 
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’ b ] 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE Co, E PP S’S 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. | FOR BREAKFAST 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 3 
A. VIAN, Secretary. E P P Ss Ss 


Seine | WITH NATURAL |! 





UTRITIOUS. | M E D oO Cc 
COCOA.) VIN ORDINAIRE. 0" =), 
COMFORTING. Pure BORDEAUX; an excellent 


light Dinner Wine. The quality 
COCOA. . 


ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
AND SUPPER. | prices. 


COCOA. ST. ESTEPHE. 


. ae eee. | Superior DINNER WINF, old in 
FLAVOUR ONLY. bottle. The appreciation this wine 





UPstars and DOWNSTAIRS. 


ayes BY Miss THACKERAY. HCNIX FI 
the cor NCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 19 Lombard Street, 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS LONDON. Estz 





tosend thé above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
n) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 





LOWEsT Current Kates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements. 


| meets with trom the constantly 

> YER 5 increasing number of customers 2 

ei OFF ie : i ihe 

RE ICE, it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence insabmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 





and 57 Charing Cross, 
ablished 1782. 


pt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate Assured free of all Liability. | 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints De'irered Carriage 
“on application to the SECRETARY, | Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., F. B, MACDONALD, Seeretary. | and Bottles. 


whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 





= | All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 





of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
s. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall ERE we € 

















r > rir sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com 
EK BAN-R. 


East, S.W. are them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
ESTABLISHED 1851 P 1 1 
ntti — : ISTABLISHED 1851. ozen and upwards. 
; — | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. | peta 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. | We regret the tnereased auty compels advance of 
Strand) x y < TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | 6d. per dozen. 
rand) payable to “ John Baker. allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should j 20 gp a" 





TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


reach the Publishing Office not later thc ! The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, | 
Pees tata altima tani LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
’ aay FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Manchester; 26 Market Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW ROMANCE BY Mr. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Author of “ The River War,” 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa. 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Crown vo, 6s. 

ACADEMY.—The descriptions of fighting by land and sea 
are excellent.” 

D. 1JZY TELEGRAPH—« Mr. Churchill has a stirring story to 
tell, and tells it in vigorous, straight forward English.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘The battle pictures are extra- 
ordinarily vivid...... It is a story well told.” 

WORLD.—*‘ Mr. Winston Churchill is in his element when he 
tells of war and warlike deeds. His description of fights both by 
sea and land are remarkably vivid and picturesque.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETITE— ‘It is young, vigorous, and 
audacious ; it shows its author to have a sharp tongue and abundant 
command of rhetoric.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“It is full of life and cheery 
vigour, and the fighting scenes read real.” 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


+ 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. By GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL, Author of * Wood and Garden.” With 63 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED.—* To the lover of the open air and of the 
garden, to him who rejoices in nervous and straightforward English, to him who 
esteems a character in which shrewduess and practical spirit are united in close 
alliance with a discriminating love of the beautiful, it is an unmixed delight to 
encounter again in ‘Home and Garden’ the true woman that took the world by 
storm in * Wood and Garden.” 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HBISTORY OF SPAIN, trom the 


Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULIcK RatPu 
Burke. Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduce tion, by MARTIN 
A.S. HUME. 2 vols. crown vo, 1és. net. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 


URHAM: a Study in Constitutional History. By GartuaRp THOMAS 
tare Ph.D. §Svo, 10s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 


MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including Gilds and Parliamentary Representation. 
By OHARLES GROSS, Ph.D. Svo, 12s 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR 


IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Evants 
BOUTELL GREENE. §&vo, 7s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND 


MARRIAGE HYMNS. Edited by the Rer. O. P. Mega rediniarsitiiraas 
M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. Crown 8vo, ds. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


THLE BISHOP OF LONDON | CANON. NEWBOLT. 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. | CANON KNOX LITTLE. 

THE BISHOP OF TRURO CANON RAWNSLEY. 

THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER. The Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, 
THE DEAN OF NORWICH. D. 

ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. The Rev. W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, 
CANON DUCKWORTH. &e. &.  & 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN LUCKOCE. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERIS- 


TICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By HERBERT MORTIMER Lvceocs, D.D., 
Deun of Lichfield. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 209. MARCH 1900. 8vo. price 6d. 


ONE OF OCRSELVES. By L.B. Walford, | FILIA PULCHRIOR. By W. E. Norris 


Author of * Mr. Smith,” &c. Chapters | 2 
<IE.. XIV } | By THE YELLOW Saxps. By Fred 
Whishaw. 
Tuc PROOF-SHEETS OF “ REDGAUNT- | bisha 
LET By David MuacRitch:i | THe RECLUSE By D. J. Robertson. 
& NOTES ON COLOUR IN RELA- | 
TO TEMPERATURE. By E. B,| AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. B 
m. Andrew Lang 





LONGM ANS. GREEN, and CO. : Shed: New York. and Bombay. 





Just published, crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


THE EARL oF BEACONSFIELD 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 


Forming the New Volume of the “ Victorian Era” Series. 


London : GLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & soy & SONG 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW WORK 
BY THE LATE G. W. STEEVENs 


Ready February 27th, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


FROM CAPETOWN 1 
LADYSMITH. 


AN UNFINISHED RECORD OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN War, 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” ‘ eas India,” “ With 
the Conquering Turk,” &¢ 


With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :—First Glimpses of the Struggle —Ths 
Army Corps—has not left England !—A Pastor’s Point of View — 
Will it be Civil War ?—Loyal Aliwal : a Tragi-Comedy.—The Battls 
of Elandslaagte—The Bivouac.—The Home-coming from Dundes— 
The Story of Nicholson’s Nek.—The Guns at Rietfontein. —The Bon. 
bardment.—The Devil's Tin-Tacks.—A Diary of Dulnes $8.—Nearing 
the End.—In a Conning-Tower.—The Last Chapter. By Vernon 
Blackburn. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLSE. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


FROM A FOREIGN POINT OF VIEW. 
Translated from the French of Prof. EDOUARD NAVILLE, University of Geneva, 
Price Sixpence. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By MorRa O'NEILL. Crown Svo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 3.64. 
“2 dainty little volume of elegant and sweet-toned verse.’"—Dzublin Irish Times, 
* A charming little beok, which will please anybody who knows the character 
istic points of Irish sentiment and character.”—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH: being 


the New Volume of * Periods of European Literature.” By T. §. Omoyp, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, os. net. 
“ The book must take a high place in the series of which it forms a part.’ 
—Glasgow Herald 


THE BAIRD LECTURE, 1892. 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Distinctive Characteristics. By the lats 
ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Protessor of Church History 
in St. Andrews University. Edited by D. Hay FLEMING, LL.D. With a Bio 
graphical Sketch of the Author by JAMES CHRISTIE, D.D. Crown $yo, 6s. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HEBREW TRAGEDY. By Lieut. 


Col. C. R. CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.AS,, Author of * The Bible and 
the East,’ * The Hittites and their Language,” &c. Crown $vo, 3s. 

i. olonel Conder’s remarkably eloquent chapters. . -begin with Abraham 
sing the Euphrates, and they end with the ¢ Christianity of the early ages 

k finds us prepossessed 1n its fuvour, and it does not disappoint expecta 
‘—Spectator. 

vill be read with interest by all who need a brief and popular summary of the 
wate ry the origin of Christ‘anity.’—Scotsman. 





His b 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS 


TELEGRAPHY, 1238-1899. By J. J. FABIE, Member of the: Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. London, and of the Société Internationale des 
triciens, Paris; Author of “A History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
’&c. With Illustrations, Second Impression, crown 8v0, 6s. 








Year 1837, 
“A succinct and well-informed account of the origin aud the development of 
the idea Lit erature 
“A very excellent book on a most interesting subject.”—Zlectrician. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 3y 


HAMILTON WRIGHT Masie, Author of “Essays on Nature and Cultur,” 
* Books and Culture,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





WILLLAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londom 
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it will be necessary to withdraw 





ONLY ONE WEEK MORE Srssscycttimcrecrt 


ture” at the present Introductory 











ere 


Prices within a Few Days. 


MEANWHILE “The Standard” will send, Post Paid upon Application, a 100-Page iiiustrated Prospectus of the 
Library. But the number of Prospectuses is necessarily limited because of the Great Demand for them. 
Intending Subscribers who wish to read 


THE FULL STORY OF THIS GREAT WORK 


SHOULD MAKE APPLICATION AT ONCE. 





etmer vas it so true a8 it is to-day that ‘‘time is money.” The 
Never 10 hen a collaboration of the greatest mez of the age, the 
eugene great newspaper, have all combined to achieve two results. 
pce RST.—All the best reading to be found in the million best books has 
Mm . selected and edited, and, in many cases, translated, in order to make 
the “Standard’s” ‘Library of Famous Literature” twenty handsome 
VaECOND —An edition of ten thousand copies of this unequalled work 
has been, by virtue of a special and temporary arrangement, offered to 
the ten thousand purchasers who first apply at half the regular price. 
This special price is not for a cheap edition. The same paper, the same broad 
ar he same coloured plates and exquisite engravings, the same sumptuous 
marains, are offered now for half-price, and will afterwards be obtainable by 
ae only who can afford to pay the full price. Such an opportunity 
pe attracts the attention of every alert-minded man. 
“The public have shown that they are alert. a ai 
Although the offer hasnot long been before the wor be hookbuyers, more 
than eight thousand people have already purchased the Librar y- sa 
“only two thousand sets remain, and these will be taken up even more swiftly 
ere the others, for the Library is now being advertised as no book has 
over betoe® been advertised. Every one who can make up his mind within the 
poe three or four days may be sure of procuring a copy. 


Those who wait until the eleventh hour may find that their applications have 
been filed too late. The achievement will be all the greater if it shall be found 
that the Standard has, by this extraordinary undertaking, excited public interest 
to such an extent as to render the ten thousand copies of the Library insufficient. 

That is how the matter stands to-day. But you are not asked to make up 
your mind to-day. All you need do now is to cut out the ‘‘ Application for Pro- 
spectus,” which will be found at the lower right-hand corner of this page, and 
send it to the Standard office. By the next day’s post there will go to you free 
of charge, safely enclosed, by prepaid letter post, 

A HANDSOME 100 PAGE PROSPECTUS, 
FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
NEW “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE,” EDITED BY 
: DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 

It will take you an hour to read these specimen pages. When you have read 
them and considered the details of the special offer which accompanies them, 
you will be in a position to decide ; you will have seen what the book is and 
what the bargain is, and if you then lose no more time, but.{send your order 
promptly to The Standard, accompanied by a cash payment of only half a 
guinea, you will not be among the belated and disappointed persons who wait 
until it is too late. 

There is just time to do this, there is no margin for delay. 

“Time is money.” 








ABOUT THE PROSPECTUS. 


ei a request, stating where this announcement appeared, 
oe ead ofl sof tr paid, a handsome one-hundred page Illustrated 
Pros vectus which is referred to at the top of this page. Note what it is and 
hait contains. Its pages are, to begin with, of the same size as the pages of 
th "Library they are set in the same type and printed on the same kind of paper. 
ee are, moreover, facsimile reproductions of thirty pages from the Library 
itcelf. The c of the Prospectus comprise :— ; ; 
ag ae wie a son description of the Library in forty lines. 

: a facsimile of the curious Greek manuscript of ap oration of Demosthenes, 
which forms the frontispiece of Volume T. of the Library. ; a 

3. Aseries of twenty pictures of Dr. Garnett and the famous men of letters 
who have made the Library of Famous Titerature. 

4, What this great Library is (four pages). : tall 

5. Why the Library has come into existence (resuming a part of Dr. Gar- 
nett’s introduction to the Library) . 

3. Whe ibrary contains (six pages). 

4 bi yo 8 oe! Pore of a (telling of the eminent men who have 

in the making of the Library). calls 
. RY otealons aad some technical details (as to the bindings, coloured 

lates, xes, &c. ‘ : 
ee ae of the rare and quaint coloured plates which illustrate 
each volume of the Library. : 

10. Thirty specimen pages from the Library itself. as 

11. Three pages from the two large Indexes, General and Topical, included in 
the last volume of the Library (which occupy seventy pages in full). 

12, Seventeen full-page Illustrations from among the five hundred full-page 
illustrations which illustrate the Library (these include reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings, portraits of authors, their homes, and the like). 

This large pamphlet is sent to any one who will ask for it, without charge. 


SOME MORE LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


“JUSTIFY THE HIGH PROMISES HELD OUT IN THE secant oo 
arringay. 

I have to acknowledge delivery of “The Library of Famous Literature,” all 
in good order, a few daysago. I think it only just to the Editors and Publishers 
to express my entire ‘satisfaction with the volumes. I consider they amply 
jnstify the high promises held out in the Prospectus, and I wish them all the 
s they well deserve. 

il! who have a taste for the best forms of literature, whether old or young, 
rich or poor, they cannot fail to be highly valued ; while to one who, like myself, 
getting on towards the “evening of life,’ I cannot think of anything more 
kely to be a solace and a pleasure, gathering up, as it were, so many of the buried 
treasures that one loved in past years, Besides presenting such a wealth of some of 
the finest products of the human intellect which it would be impossible for an 
crdinary mortal to know anything about, except by such an anthology as this. 
f j — A. b. MORGAN, 
“NO BETTER READING FOR THE YOUNG.’ 
Parkhill House, Ewell, Epsom. 

Mm opening my volumes of ‘The Library of Famous Literature" I was 
extremely pleased and gratified at the sight of the handsome books, the 
beautiful paper, illustrations, fine large type, and very handsome binding. ‘The 
subject matter being the chief thing, however, I can only say I should like to 
shake by the hand all those eminent men who—making it a labour of love— 
hav eded in selecting choice gems from real literature since thinking and 
ing began. To that parent who can afford it, what greater pleasure could 
be given than by presenting a set of books to a lad, telling him at the same 
time that, wherever he opens a volume, or whatever piece he reads, he may be 
assured he is reading choice matter and style that has stood the test of time or 
severe criticism, and to the originals of which he may care to go in after life. 
4 compilation such as this may also create a love of beautiful thought and ex- 
pression, and at the same time counteract the reading of the crude and w retched 
stuff that is read by the majority now, I fear. FRANK MARSHALL. 
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“A SHORT CUT TO CULTURE.” 
17 St. John’s Road, Eastbourne. 
The Library came safely to hand. It affords a wealth of reading for a man in 
years—a short cut to culture for the young unable to give their whole lives to 
the study of books in a complete form. E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
(NOW ABOUT TO BE WITHDRAWN.) 

Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete 
Work, twenty Volumes, AI A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the 
regular prices hereafter to prevail. The Library is not sold in parts or by single 
volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, 
all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA ; further 

yments after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 

, 12, 15, or 21 shillings per month, according to the binding. 
A tasteful and convenient Bookcase will be supplied to Subscribers 
at a low price. 





“THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY UNDERTAKING OF THIS OR 
ANY OTHER ACE.” 

The Koad aud Path Cycling Association, 11 Queen Victoria St., Loudon, E.C’. 

I have received the twenty volumes. In my opinion it would be hardly possible 
to over-rate the value of ** The Library of Famous Literature ” to any oue wish- 
ing to compass a wide range of reading with a minimum of labour and of ex- 
pense. I think the selection most judicious and thoroughly representative. 

T have already perused two volumes, and am well into the third. I find it 
takes about one month of evenings to get through each volume, so that about 
July, 1901, I expect to arrive at the end of the last volume. 

I happen to have a considerable number of the complete works from which 
your selections are taken iu my library already, and, I may add, have read them ; 
nevertheless, it is a real pleasure to renew one’s acquaintance with the authors 
you have so happily selected from, while to any one who has not before dipped 
into the literature of the world, from the earliest ages to the present date, the 
perusal of these volumes will be an education of itself. 

I consider that the issue of this work is not only enterprising from a commer. 
cial point of view, but is a real benefit to the nation at large. LT regard it as the 
most important literary undertaking of this or any other age. R. N. OAKLEY. 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It is not easy to put in brief compass a description of a work that is in itself a 
great library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett has edited has all literature in its 
field—all races and all times. ‘‘ The Library of Famous Literature” presents not 
merely the best of all the great authors that have ever lived, but likewise a 
panorama of life and letters from that dim, remote past when books first 
began to be made, down to our own day. 

Here, in succession, is “‘ the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Here are the Middle Ages, lit by the flame of Dante’s genius and 
sweetened by Chaucer's poetic gossip. Here the Renaissance sheds all its 
coruscating names—Shakespeare, Spencer, Jonson, Sydney, Marlowe, Bacon; 
while Cervantes bids chivalry adieu, and Montaigne gives laws to the modern 
gentlemen. Here are the dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of Queen 
Anne's day ; here the Johnsonian thunder, and the early masters of the novel— 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Burney. 

The nineteenth century is the most richly represented of all periods. 
Wordsworth’s new worship of Nature, Lamb’s cosy wit, Shelley's wild melodies, 
and Byron’s ‘pageant of his bleeding heart” are here. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, Clough, Rossetti, Darwin, Spencer, Newman, Ibsen, 
Tolstoi, Turgenief, Hugo, and hundreds of writers who have contributed to the 
present revival of the novel are richly represented in the Library. 

Nor is mere wit despised, or humour neglected. In the Library every mood 
finds its response ; and in this vast collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety 
of Pascal are harmonised with the wit of Sheridan and tbe fun of Mark Twain. 

The selections in the Library are not “snippets.” They consist of complete 
essays, stories, poems, and other forms of literary composition. Where extracts 
are given they are of such generous length as to be ccmplete in themselves. 
Thus Captain Mahan’s unmatched description of the Battle of Trafalgar, in his 
‘* Life of Nelson,” is given in full (Vol. X.); Tennyson’s *‘ Idyll,” “ Merlin and 
Vivien,’ is given in full (Vol. III.); Matthew Arnold’s beautiful poems, ** Sohrab 
and Rustum ” and “ The Strayed Reveller,” are given in full (Vol. I.); Mr. Leshe 
Stephen's penetrating essay on Horace Walpole in ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” and 
Mr. Augustine Birrell’s paper on Dr. Johnson, from his charming ‘ Obditer 
Dicta,” are given in full (Vol. IX.) The whole of Darwin’s summary cf his 
‘* Descent of Man” will be found in Volume XIIL., and the whole of Dr. John 
Brown’s lovely story of Marjorie Fleming is given in Volume XII. The selec- 
tion from De Quincey’s masterpiece, ** Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
runs to thirty large pages; and the entire episode of ‘‘The Man in the Iron 
Mask” is detached from Dumas’s “ Vicomte de Bragelonne.” These instances 
of completeness might be indefinitely multiplied. It is on this generous scale 
that the whole Library has been planned and executed. 

The twenty volumes of the Library, in its different styles of binding, may be 
seen at The Standard Office, or at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond-street, or The Standard will send to 
any address, post paid, a large handsomely illustrated Prospectus of one 
hundred pages, giving a complete account of the Library, together with speci- 
men pages, specimen illustrations, and the like, But application must be made 


at once. 











INQUIRY FORM FOR THE 100-PACE PROSPECTUS, 
If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this 
notice in THE SPECTATOR, otherwise the Prospectus cannot be sent, 


W. M. JACKSON, THE STANDARD, 
23, St. Bride-street, London, E.C. 


Having read in THE SPECTATOR your offer regarding THE LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS LITERATURE, I request that you send me your Illustrated Prospectus. 


TR vccasicraccasesnsaeseeeveciaes enece 
Address... sates 











15988 500 








ait 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,LTD, 


SPLLHSHSSSSHSSSSSHSHHHSSSHHSHHSOOSOESOOOOSD 


f JUST PUBLISHED. 


KANT AND SPENCER. 


. A Study of the Fallacies of Agnosticism. 
y BY DR. PAUL CARUS. 
Paper Covers, Is. 


WORKS BY PROF. TH. RIBOT. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Third 


Edition. Authorise] Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. Second 


Edition. Authorised Translation. Crow Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


fl THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. Authorised 


5 Translation. Crowu Syo, cloth, os. 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


Authorised Translation by Frances 4. WELBY. Cloth, crown Svo, ds. 
“A characteristic contribution to psychology.’—Nature. 


( BY PROF. F. MAX MULLER, P.C. 
THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 


THE SCIEN‘ LE OF THOUGHT. With a Correspondence on “Thought 
Witbout Words,” between F. M4y MOLLER and FRANCIS GALTON, the DUKE 
OF ARGYLL, GEORGE J. ROMANES, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 


| LANGUSGE. The Oxford University Extension Lectures, with a Supple- 
ment “My DPredecessors,” an Essay on the Genesis of “The Science of 
Thought.” second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 3z. 6d. 


BY DR. ALFRED BINET. 
THE PSYCHIC LIFE of MICRO-ORGANISMS 


Authorised Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 6d. 


ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. Studies in 


Esperimental Psycho'oz". Third Ldition, pp. 95. paper covers, 9d. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 


Crown &re, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BY PROF. ERNST MACH. 
THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. Trans- 


lated from the second German Edition by Thomas J. McConmMace. With 
250 Cuts and Illustrations, half-m rocco, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Trans- 


lateg by T. J. MeConsacs. Third Edition, 59 Cuts, cloth, crown &ro, 
gilt top, 7s. od 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF 


1 ve SENSATIONS. Translated by C. M. WILLIAMS. 37 Cuts, crown 8yo, 
cloth, €s. 6d. 





DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY'S NEW WORK. 


SOLOMON & SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 
Iertrars the Evolution of the Solomonic Legends in the History of Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, & also in Ancient & Modern Folklore, 
Largs crown &re, cloth, 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH; 


Cr, Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of Society. 
With a Discussion of Animal Societies. 
Ry Dr. PAUL TOFINARD. [diter of the Revue d@'Anthropologte. 
Translated by LHOS. J. M¢CORMACE. 
Cloth, crown &ro, 6s. 64. net. 
“A very learned and able work. "—Literary World. 





THE MONIST : Quarterly Magazine. 


Edited by Dr. PAUL CARTS Price 28. 64. 
Vol. 10, No. 2, contains 2mong other articles :-— 

A NOTE ON THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF SCIENCE. Bp Prof. J. 
Le Conte. 

ON THE THEORY OF NERVE-ACTIVITY. By Prof. Ewald Hering. 

DE MORGAN TO SYLVESTER. By Dr. George Bruce Halstead. 

ON PSYCHOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS. Being the Philosophical Fragments 
of Bernard Riemann 

THE FOODOF LIFE AND THE SACRAMENT. With Illustrations. By the Editor. 

&e., &¢, 


THE OPEN COURT. 


FEBRUARY No., price €d., contains :— 
FRONTISPIECE—EROS AND PSYCHE. 
DROS AND PSYCHE. With Illustrations by Paul Thumang. 
EXPANSION, BUT NOT IMPERIALISM. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE “OPEN DOOR.” 
CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
GOSPEL PARALLELS FROM PALI TEXTS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT 
PARIS IN 1900. 
THE CROSS IN JAPANESE HERALDRY.  &c., &c. 





Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
and C0. beg to announce that they have 
now in the Press, and will shortly issue 
the first volumes of their new Series of ° 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES 


OF LEADERS IN ACTION, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
RELIGION AND LIFE. 

There has been of late a noticeable reaction against the conventional tis 
volumes of * Life and Letters” which have in the past overweighed biogra i 
with a mass of tedious and unessential detail. This Series is designed to nyeot my 
fresh dewand for brief, bright studies in biography, giving all that the general 
student and the busy man need to know of the subject, and giving it with |: =< 
charm and vivacity. Each volume, delicately bound in a format dh in b : 
and exactly adapted to the pocket, will contain a Portrait, a Title-page, s 4 
designed on steel, Chronological Tables, and a Bibliography. The Publish 
confidently claim that the Series will form the most dainty collection of its kigi 
ever placed upon the market. ig 

The first volumes of the Series to be ready shortly will be as follows :— 
ROBERT BROWNING. By ArTHuR WAUvGH, Author of * Alfre] 

Lord Tennyson : a Study of his Life and Work.” 
ADAM, VISCOUNT DUNCAN OF CAMPERDOWN. By BW 
WiLson, Author of “ Tronclads in Action.” - ; 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Witrrep WuitTEx, Editor of “Londoy 


in Song,” &e. 
JOHN WESLEY. By Frank BANFIELD. 


Biographies are also in preparation of JOHN HENRY NEWMAY, Havetosg 
GEORGE ELIOT, &c. oa 


MEMORIES. By C. Krcan Patt. Crown 8vo, 


5. Od. 
“Mr. Paul's ‘ Memories’ are full of interest. Theyreveal an engaging personalii-. 
and they record a curiously varied career.”—T7imes. : 
“There is a quiet tone in Mr. Paul's * Memories,’ and an atmosphere of religious 
sentiment which give the book a distinctive charm.”—Standard. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA, 


FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 
BY DR. BE. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. 


EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF A FUTURE LIFE, 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8ro, 55. 6d. net. 


EGYPTIAN MAGIC. With 20 Illustrations, 


crown §v, ds. 6d. net. 


EASY LESSONS IN HIEROGLYPHICS, with 


Sign-List. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.4. 


BABYLONIAN RELIGION & MYTHOLOGY. 


With 12 Illustrations, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net 
“ The series will form an excellent introduction to Egyptology.” 
— Western Morning News 
“*Fevptian Magic’ is excitingly interesting to all students of psychical sub 
jects "Light 
“*Babylonian Religion’ forms a handy companion for those who requirs a 
knowledge of the religion of the ancient Babylonians.’"—Glasgow Herald. 











AN ESSAY IN AID OF THE BETTER APPRECIATION OF 


CATHOLIC MYSTICISM. Illustrated from 


the Writings of Blessed Angela of Foligno. By ALGAR THOROLD. Crown 
89, 3s. 6d. net [Im mediately. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF &. AUGUSTINE. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF S. AUGUSTINE. 


Books T.-X. With 4 Tllustrations by Panl Woodroffe. Engraved upon Wow 
by Clemence Housman. Narrow demy &vo, l5s. net. Printed by the Chiswick 
Press, in special type,on Arnold and Foster's hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, with TIlustrations on Japanese vellum. Also a Special Edition on 
Japanese vellum, limited to 30 copies, at £2 10s. net. [Shortly. 


THE NEW PACIFIC. By Hvsert Hove 


BANCROFT. Large crown &vo, l4s 
“ Mr. Bancroft’s volume is one which no student of the politics of the Far East 
and the Pacific can afford to neglect. Its 724 well-written pages are an encyclo- 
pHedia of the subject.”—Daily News. 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. Pavtsey. 


Translated by FRANE THILLY. Demy 8&vo, 18s. net. 
“ Practical, suggestive, and thoroughly alive.”—Spectator. 
“There is not a dull page in Paulsen’s book.” —Academy. 


The British Empire Series. 
Five Volumes. 
VOLUME IIT.—Post &r0, 6s. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 
CANADA. With an Introduction by J. G, 
COLMER, C.M.G., and Map. 


WEST INDIES. With an Introduction by 


Sir AUGUSTUS ADDERLY, K.C.M.G., and Map. Post 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 


“No library or institute should be without the complete series.” 








THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY. Chicago. 


— Literature. 





London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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